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THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE—A PIONEER 
NEWSPAPER’ 


Only in recent years have we come to realize the importance 
of the newspaper as an historical source. The historian has 
long acknowledged his dependence upon government records, 
upon letters, diaries, account books, and relics for a knowl- 
edge of the past, but only yesterday did it flash into his mind 
that the newspaper and its files might present an admirable 
cross section of the past. The fruits of this belated discovery 
are various histories of journalism and some excellent studies 
of individual newspapers. Our metropolis, New York, has 
been a favored field of investigation; the influence of its 
dailies has been well depicted. But up to now the region 
west of the Atlantic seaboard, with one or two notable excep- 
tions, has been almost totally unexploited. None of the 
journals in this area surviving in the present day better 
deserves to have its career chronicled than the first newspaper 
to be printed west of the Allegheny Mountains, the Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 

The long-continued existence of the Gazette is one of its 
most unique features. It is surprising to find how few of 
the twenty thousand odd newspapers in the United States 
today were contemporaries of the Gazette when it made its 
bow to the public in 1786. They could be numbered on the 
fingers of two hands — the Hartford Courant is perhaps the 
best known of them. Its antiquity, however, is by no means 
the most important aspect of the Gazette. Its long life is 


1 The author of this paper, Mr. J. Cutler Andrews, is instructor in his- 
tory in the Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh. The paper 
was read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
on March 29, 1932. Ed. 
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but evidence of certain permanent qualities that its manage- 
ment and editorial policy have presented. We often forget 
that objects bequeathed to us from preceding generations 
are evidences of a living past. The pioneer’s axe carefully 
preserved in the museum is far more than an out-of-date tool; 
it is a symbol of the frontier that has so strongly conditioned 
our historical development. Plymouth Rock is something 
more than a large boulder that the sea rolled up on the Massa- 
chusetts coast a few thousand years ago; it stands for a move- 
ment, an emigration, if you will, that peopled this land with 
one of its most persistent, rugged, and virile stocks. The 
Pittsburgh Gazette is more than the vehicle of news for a 
century and a half to the people of western Pennsylvania. 
It has both reflected and molded the life of this section. Its 
editors and sponsors have taken the lead in the activities of 
their constituents. It grew as the community grew, partook 
of the intense spirit of political rivalry that has always charac- 
terized this region, and played no small part in transforming 
a raw backwoods settlement into a large self-possessed city that 
has struggled hard to preserve its schools, its literature, its art 
from the dangers inherent in an encroaching industrialism. 

The files of the paper constitute a significant social document 
so various and all-inclusive that one is hard put to it to see 
the forest for the trees. Sententious comments upon the 
policy of the federal government, violent controversies in the 
letter column, miscellaneous advertisements, encounters with 
the savage who prowled through the dense forest that 
stretched up to the editor’s door in 1786, anecdotes that 
appealed to the direct humor of that day are sample specimens 
of the profusion of incident and idea spread over the pages 
of the Gazette. The purpose of this preliminary study is to 
make a running survey of the external control of the paper 
before the Civil War with particular emphasis on two great 
personalities who exerted that control at the outset. 

In the summer of 1786 two young printers from Phila- 
delphia, John Scull, a member of one of the finest Quaker 
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families there, and Joseph Hall, came over the mountains and 
set up a hand press, “probably purchased from Andrew 
Brown, proprietor of The Philadelphia Federal Gazette,” and 
“hauled across the mountains by one of the pioneer freighters, 
John Walker.” * From this press on July 29, 1786, issued 
the first number of the Gazette. We would give much to 
have that first issue, but the earliest complete number known 
to be extant is the fifth, of August 26. Browned with age, 
it is a curious memento of the days when Pittsburgh was 
young —a four-page leaflet about one-fourth of the size of 
the present morning paper. There was no space to waste. 
The first page was devoted to editorial comment, which spread 
over to the second page, where it shared columns with a group 
of news items from leading American cities that bore the 
general heading “American Intelligence.” The third page 
contained local news and some advertisements; the fourth 
page held news from abroad, under the superscription “Foreign 
Intelligence,” and more advertisements. At the bottom of 
the last page came a terse statement of ownership, as follows: 
PITTSBURGH: Printed and Sold by Joun Scutt and JosePx 
HALL, at their Printing-Office in Water-Street, near the Ferry, 
where Subscriptions, (at 17 s 6 [$4.37%] per ann.) Advertise- 
ments, &c. for this Paper, are thankfully received, and PRINT- 
ING in its differnt [sic] Branches is done with Care, Elegance, 
and Expedition. - - - ADVERTISEMENTS not exceeding a 
Square are Inserted Three Weeks for a Dollar, and every con- 
tinuance after one-fourth of a Dollar; those exceeding a square 
are inserted in proportion. 
The high subscription rate may be attributed to the fact that 
since there was no paper mill in the West the necessary paper 
had to be transported over the mountains. When in 1797 
the paper mill of Jackson and Sharpless was set up on Red- 
stone Creek, the subscription price was lowered to two dollars 
per year.® 

2 William I. Grundish, in Gazette Times (Pittsburgh), July 27, 1919, 
section 4, p. I. 

3 Pittsburgh Gazette, June 24, 1797; Grundish, in Gazette Times, July 27, 
I9IQ, section 4, p. I. 
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The advertisements do much to relieve the otherwise dull 
tone of the early numbers. Here a general store lists its 
merchandise often on terms encouraging barter or exchange; 
there a sheriff recommends himself to the voter’s attention at 
the next election. Just how important they are is indicated 
by the following significant comment of a recent writer: 


The meagre columns of the Gazette were filled with European 
news two years old, with long disquisitions on public affairs, 
with personal controversies, with moral essays, and with poems 
amatory and didactic. The modern reporter and the city editor 
had not yet been evolved. News of a local character was almost 
entirely wanting. Who died or who was married, who came 
or who went, was very rarely noticed. Only from the advertise- 
ments, as a rule, can we get any glimpses of life in Pittsburgh 
in those early years.* 


The following examples of advertisements are particularly 
interesting because they recall the labor system that existed 
in the households of eighteenth-century Pittsburgh: 


Fifteen Dollars Reward. RAN AWAY on the sixth instant 
from the subscriber an Irish servant, named Charles Jordan, 20 
years of age, five feet six or eight inches high, short, black 
hair, round face, knock-kneed, large flat feet, has an old sore 
on the sole of one foot; took with him a straw hat, an old blue 
coat, linen hunting shirt, three coarse shirts, pair coarse trowsers, 
pair backl plush breeches, pair worsted stockings, a pair of 
coarse shoes; whoever secures said servant so that the owner 
near the forks of Cheat may get him, shall be paid the above 
reward and reasonable expences, by JOHN WILSON. 


The other example is slightly different : 


TO BE SOLD, (For Reapy Money, only) A German woman 
servant, she has near 3 years to serve, and is well qualified for 
all household work: would recommend her to her own country 
people, particularly as her present master has found great in- 
convenience from his not being acquainted with their manners, 
customs and language. For further particulars enquire at Mr. 
ORMSBY’s in Pittsburgh.® 


4T. J. Chapman, Old Pittsburgh Days, 136 (Pittsburgh, 1900). 
5 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 2, 1786. 
6 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 16, 1786. 
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These advertisements were repeated in several successive 
issues. How successful they were we do not know, but the 
community in which they circulated was a small one. A 
reliable estimate antedating the first census reports indicates 
that Pittsburgh in 1786 contained thirty-six log houses, one 
stone house, one frame house, and six small stores.” The best 
description of the appearance of the town at this time is 
afforded in a pen picture that ran serially in the early numbers 
of the Gazette. The author was H. H. Brackenridge, who 
had induced Scull and Hall to try their unpromising venture, 
and who was one of the most prominent early citizens of 
Pittsburgh. In after years he explained that the purpose of 
the series was to induce immigration to Pittsburgh. The 
inflated style of his writing is remarkable even for an age 
when lofty and grandiloquent enthusiasm was the mode, but 
his article is the best contemporary account of Pittsburgh’s 
external features in 1786, and it is the best-known contribution 
of perhaps the ablest contributor to the paper in its early years. 
It is entitled “On the Situation of the Town of Pittsburgh 
and the State of Society at that Place.”’ 

‘ After some preliminary remarks about the confluence of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, the author states his 
purpose and proceeds with his description: 











It may be said by some who will read this description which 
I have given, or may be about to give, that it is minute and 
useless, inasmuch as they are observations of things well known. 
But let it be considered that it is not intended for the people 
of this country, but for those at a distance, who may not yet 
be acquainted with the natural situation of the town of Pitts- 
burgh, or having heard of it, may wish to be more particularly 
informed. Who knows what families of fortune it may induce 
to emigrate to this place? 

At the head of the Ohio stands the town of Pittsburgh, on an 
angular piece of ground, the two rivers forming the two sides 

7 Niles’ Weekly Register, 30: 436 (August 19, 1826). Neville B. Craig 
and the later historians of Pittsburgh accept this estimate. 
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of the angle. Just at the point, stood, when I first came to 
this country, a tree, leaning against which I have often over- 
looked the wave, or committing my garments to its shade have 
bathed in the transparent tide. How have I regretted its un- 
deserved fate when the surly winters flood, tore it from the 
roots and left the bank bare. 


From the verdant walk on the margin of this beautiful river, 
you have a view of an island about a mile above, round which 
the river twines with a resplendant brightness . . . When the 
poet comes with his enchanting song to pour his magic numbers 
on this scene, this little island, may aspire to live with those 
in the Egean sea where the song of Homer drew the image of 
delight, or where the Cam or Isis embracing in their bosoms 
gems like these are sung by Milton, father of the modern bards. 


In the year 1781 a bower had been erected covered with 
green shrubs. The sons and daughters of the day assembling, 
joined in the festivity, viewing the rivers at a distance, and 
listening to the music of the military on the plain beneath them. 
When the moon light rising from the east had softened into 
grey, the prospect, a lofty pile of wood enflamed . . . illumined 
both the rivers and the town, which far around reflected bright- 
ness. Approaching in the appearance of a river god, a swain 
begirt with weeds natural to these streams . . . hailed us, and 
gave prophetic hints of the grandeur of our future empire. His 
words I remember not, but it seemed to me for a moment, that 
the mystic agency of deities well known in Greece and Rome, 
was not a fable; but that powers unseen haunt the woods and 
rivers . . . and are pleased with the celebration of events that 
spring from great atchievements and from virtue. 


The town consists at present of about an hundred dwelling 
houses, with buildings appurtenant. More are daily added, and 
for some time past it has improved with an equal but continual 
pace. The inhabitants, children, men and women are about 
fifteen hundred; this number doubling almost every year from 
the accession of people from abroad, and from those born in 
the town. As I pass along, I may remark that this new country 
is in general highly prolific; whether it is that the vegetable 
air, if I may so express it, constantly perfumed with aromatic 
flavor and impregnated with salts drawn from the fresh soil, is 
more favorable to the production of men and other animals 
than decayed grounds. 
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There is not a more delightful spot under heaven to spend 
any of the summer months than at this place. I am astonished 
that there should be such repair to the Warm Springs in Virginia, 
a place pent up between the hills where the sun pours its beams 
concentred as in a burning glass, and not a breath of air stirs; 
where the eye can wander scarcely half a furlong; while here 
we have the breezes of the river, coming from the Mississippi 
and the ocean; the gales that fan the woods, and are sent from 
the refreshing lakes to the northward . . . Here we have the 
town and country together. How pleasant is it in a summer 
evening, to walk out upon these grounds; the smooth green sur- 
face of the earth, and the woodland shade softening the late 
fervid beams of the sun; how pleasant by a chrystal fountain in 
[sic] a tea party under one of those hills, with the rivers and 
the plains beneath.® 


Verily Mr. Brackenridge was looking out from rose spec- 
tacles for he wrote these words not two years after the highly 
respected Arthur Lee of the Virginia Lees had stated in his 
journal that Pittsburgh “is inhabited almost entirely by Scots 
and Irish, who live in paltry log-houses, and are as dirty as 
in the north of Ireland, or even Scotland. . . . There are in 
the town four attorneys, two doctors, and not a priest of any 
persuasion, nor church, nor chapel; so that they are likely to 
be damned, without the benefit of clergy. . . . The place, J 


99 


believe, will never be very considerable. These quotations 
represent extreme views, but it is largely because of their 
exaggeration that they have been preserved. 

In this lonely backwoods village, squalid and dirty if you 
hold with Lee, a vision of loveliness if you prefer Bracken- 
ridge, Scull and his partner plodded along with a press so 
smali that they had to strike the paper off in eight sections; 
eight pulls were necessary to print the four pages.*° On 
November 10, 1786, at the age of twenty-one, Hali died, and 
Scull, who was left as sole editor, reporter, typesetter, and 

8 This sketch is conveniently reprinted in Hugh H. Brackenridge, 
Gazette Publications, 7-17 (Carlisle, 1806). 

® Arthur Lee, “Journal,” in Olden Time, 2: 339 (August, 1847). 

10 Sarah H. Killikelly, The History of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress, 
484 (Pittsburgh, 1906). 
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delivery boy, had to find another helper. He turned to Brack- 
enridge, and the latter, who at the time was in Philadelphia 
occupying a seat in the general assembly, sent one John Boyd 
out to Pittsburgh with a letter of introduction.** On January 
6, 1787, the association of Boyd with Scull in the paper’s man- 
agement was announced in the Gazette. The new employee 
does not seem to have had much influence in the direction of 
the paper. On July 19, 1788, the Gazette identified his name 
with a circulating-library project, for which subscriptions 
were to be taken at its office, but within a month he walked 
out of the Market Street office, climbed a hill just back of 
the present courthouse, and hanged himself for unassigned 
reasons. Scull, omitting all comment, simply dropped Boyd’s 
name from the statement of management, and stoically went 
on alone.’* 

The problems he had to face were sufficiently complex. 
The East was remote; news trickled in from it only fitfully 
and then if it were congressional news it was at least a week 
stale, if from abroad more likely from five to seven weeks old. 
What wonder if to fill up space the editor fell back on “numer- 
ous religious, moral and philosophical articles, usually written 
by ministers, doctors and lawyers, often scholarly, ornate, and 
rhetorical, sprinkled with gems from classical authors, after 
the somewhat florid fashion of the times.” ** 

The problem of delivering the paper to subscribers was 
equally vexatious. There was no post office until Scull impro- 
vised one and found himself recognized by the government as 
postmaster. Meanwhile the editor had to depend upon friends 
to carry his paper to rural subscribers. John M’Donald of 
Bell-Mont advertised in the Gazette boat service between his 
landing and Pittsburgh, reminding all and sundry that “said 

11 George T. Fleming, “Early Social Life of Pittsburgh,” in Gazette 
Times, February 15, 1920, section 5, p. 2. 

12 Charles W. Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, a Sketch of Its Early Social Life, 


16 (New York and London, 1916). 
13 Grundish, in Gazette Times, July 27, 1919, section 4, p. I. 
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boat is also the most speedy and sure way of transporting the 
Pittsburgh Gazette to the subscribers on Youghiogany, Peter’s 
creek, Mingo creek and Pigeon creek.” Similarly John Blair 
opened up boat service on the Monongahela and stated that 
“all persons on or near said river who have subscribed for the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, or may hereafter subscribe, can have their 
papers brought to them every week, at a more reasonable rate 
than any other conveyance and without disappointment.” ™* 
Two years later Scull’s hopes were realized when a regular 
mail route was finally opened between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh by James Bryson and he no longer had to depend upon 
the occasional traveler to transmit intelligence. Furthermore 
this was the best insurance to still the tongues that were 
already agitating separation from that far-away government 
east of the Alleghenies. 

The fluctuating supply of paper must also have perplexed 
Scull grievously. Issues of reduced size were by no means 
infrequent. On several occasions cartridge paper of inferior 
quality had to be borrowed from Fort Pitt. Major Craig, 
the commandant, fortunately preserved the following letter 
of July 1, 1792, in which Scull figures as the petitioner : 

Dear Sir: John Wright’s pack-horses, by whom I receive my 
paper from Chambersburgh, has returned without bringing me 
any — owing to none being finished. As I am entirely out, and 
do not know what to do, I take the liberty of applying to you 
for some you have in the public stores, (and of which I have 
had some,) as a loan, or an exchange, for the kind herein en- 
closed — and as this kind is smaller, I will make an adequate 
allowance — or if you could wait two or three weeks, I will 
return you paper of a superior quality ...as I have sent to 
Philadelphia, by Mr. Brackenridge, for a large quantity, and 
John Wright’s pack-horses return immediately for Chambers- 
burgh, and will bring me up some —as I conceive you will not 
want the paper as soon as I can replace it, I flatter myself you 
will let me have three reams, and as soon as I receive mine it 


shall be returned, or if you choose to take the inclosed in ex- 
change, it shall be immediately sent you—if you can oblige 


14 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 2, 1786. 
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me with the paper it will do any time this day, and I shall con- 
sider myself as under a very particular obligation. 
I am, dear sir, your most obedient servant, 


JOHN SCULL.* 


A fourth embarrassment came to Scull from time to time 
because of the inability or unwillingness of the canny Scots 
of the hinterland to pay their annual dues promptly. The 
combined owner, editor, typesetter, and city postman did not 
mince words with them. He was quite willing to receive 
payments in kind (pelts, wheat, corn, whiskey, barley, and 
wood were listed on one occasion) but prompt payments were 
demanded. “For the satisfaction of such as are doubtful 
respecting the commencement of their payment I do hereby 
inform them, that payment for the Pittsburgh Gazette com- 
mences from the date of the first paper each subscriber 


99 


receives.” Thus the warning appeared in copies of the Gazette 
of December 9, 1786. Considering how the average purse 
must have been taxed to defray the cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion, the constituency of the Gazette grew rapidly. By 1790 
copies were circulated among a population of over sixty thou- 
sand in the four southwestern counties of Allegheny, West- 
moreland, Fayette, and Washington. North of the Ohio and 
west of the Allegheny was Indian territory, closed country for 
the Gazette. 

The name of Brackenridge has already been mentioned 
several times.*® He merits special consideration, for his rela- 
tions with Scull form no unimportant chapter in the early 
history of the Gazette. Asa youth he came with his parents 
from Scotland to America in 1753. He was graduated at 
Princeton in 1771, served as a chaplain in the army during 
the Revolution, and came to Pittsburgh in 1781. Here he 
doffed the cassock and donned the lawyer’s robe. He was the 

15 Neville B. Craig, The History of Pittsburgh, 201 (Pittsburgh, 1917). 

16 An adequate summary of the career of Brackenridge is presented in 
Claude M. Newlin’s article in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
2: 544 (New York, 1929). 
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first lawyer in Pittsburgh. Lawyer-clergyman in one, he 
might likewise lay claim to the title of poet. Before coming 
here he had collaborated with Philip Freeman in a volume 
of verse entitled The Rising Glory of America and had written 
a play called The Battle of Bunker Hill. His best-known 
work was a political satire entitled Modern Chivalry. Volume 
3, printed in Pittsburgh by Scull, was the first book published 
west of the Alleghenies. The part of Brackenridge in bring- 
ing Scull to Pittsburgh has been noted; in addition, he did 
much of the editorial work on the Gazette and his contribu- 
tions, whatever form they took — poem, sermon, or political 
speech — were read with great interest. The frontiersmen 
greatly admired his cleverness; his political opponents re- 
spected it. 

In the early years of their acquaintance, Scull and Bracken- 
ridge were normally compatible. Brackenridge was the leader 
of the bar, the prime mover in the organization of Allegheny 
County, the chief sponsor for the Pittsburgh Academy. Scull 
recognized these as solid accomplishments. But the Whiskey 
Insurrection was a rigid test of the friendship of the two men. 
Scull stood quietly but steadfastly by the government during 
the crisis; Brackenridge’s conduct was, to say the least, 
equivocal. 

To front the fast-running tide of popular feeling would 
have required the truest kind of courage. The odious federal 
excise act that taxed the product of the western still, which 
converted the farmer’s grain into a marketable form, was the 
focal point of discontent. The transition from smashing stills 
that had paid the excise, to hustling revenue officers about 
and finally burning the house of Colonel Neville, the chief 
collector, took no great amount of time. And with the jovi- 
ality that even a mob can assume, still-smashing was christened 
still-mending, and since he who mends is a tinker, “Tom the 
Tinker” became the collective name of the playful destroyers. 
The name came to assume much the same ominous import 
that “Molly Maguire” did later. 
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The federal government demanded submission to its author- 
ity but delayed exacting it through the summer of 1794, while 
Brackenridge took a leading part in the meetings of the mal- 
contents. In the apology that he afterwards drafted, he 
insisted that he had put himself at the head of the movement 
in order to restrain its excesses and to induce the insurgents 
to accept the proffered amnesty —this in spite of his own 
bitter opposition to the excise and some remarks that sounded 
perilously like recourse to secession. In his published reminis- 
cences he relates his experiences of these times. On one of 
his peace missions he visited a family and found in the front 
room two men whom he suspected of a disposition to assassi- 
nate him, Benjamin Parkinson and Andrew McFarlane. Let 
Brackenridge continue: 


I was shocked ; but concealing my sensations, I addressed Park- 
inson with an appearance of perfect confidence. He spoke 
frankly, and with a countenance of pleasure. Stepping out with 
young Parker, he left me with M’Farlane, to whom I had bowed, 
but not yet spoken. I was sitting just by him, within a step, in 
the small room. I kept my eye upon his hand, and his rifle, 
and thought, if I saw him move, to seize his rifle; I could, per- 
haps, by a sudden spring, gain the door. I cast a glance at a 
window in the room, and thought of springing, head foremost, 
through it, if I saw him move. . . . I thought my situation pre- 
carious, and the chances against me. While these were my 
sensations, I turned round, with an open and direct countenance, 
to M’Farlane; Mr. M’Farlane, said I, these are disagreeable 
times. Indeed they are, Mr. Brackenridge, said he. The ex- 
pression, and the manner, relieved me from my apprehensions 
in a moment; and left me only at a loss to account for his seem- 
ing cordiality. For, continued he, I have been, for these two 
days, afraid of my life, because I recommended submission. I 
have been afraid to sleep at home, and I am obliged now to go 
with my rifle. Ah hah, thought I, I shall not be shot yet.?” 


Brackenridge emerged from this experience more agreeably 
than he had expected but he was not yet out of the woods. 


17 Hugh H. Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection in the Western 
Parts of Pennsylvania in the Year 1794, 2:16 (3 vol. in 1—Philadelphia, 
1795). This work is an attempt to clear up the questionable aspects of 
Brackenridge’s conduct in this crisis. 
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An encounter with Tom the Tinker a few days later frightened 
him greatly, and when the federal troops bore down on the 
disaffected western farmers, Brackenridge was haled before 
Alexander Hamilton and severely grilled.** His oratorical 
gifts did him no small service at this time. But the animosi- 
ties raised by the agitation were not easily laid and in his 
race for Congress that year Brackenridge went down in defeat 
before the rising name of Gallatin, who was soon to be heard 
from in the national arena. 

Scull and the Gazette had not been immune from Tom the 
Tinker’s spell. From time to time that worthy forced the 
editor to print manifestoes bidding the discontented stand firm 
and breathing threats such as: “This is a fair warning; traitors 
take care, for my hammer is up, and my ladle is hot. I cannot 
travel the country for nothing. From your old friend, TOM 
the TINKER.” * Plainly the Gazette did not come out of 
the whole sorry affair with any great credit. It was an out- 
and-out case of the community taking the lead and the news- 
paper following in a halting fashion. 

From this time on a coldness began to develop between 
Scull and Brackenridge. Party differences divided them. 
Brackenridge was a violent antifederalist. Why should he be 
allowed to inoculate the paper and, indirectly, the readers with 
a pernicious virus? The campaign of 1800 brought matters 
to a head. Brackenridge was deprived of the freedom of the 
Gazette’s columns. The opposition founded a new paper, 
the Tree of Liberty, with a certain John Israel at the helm. 
The federalists suspected Brackenridge of being back of it but 
he persistently denied these reports. He contributed some able 
articles to it, however, and, locking horns with Scull, decisively 
worsted him. 

The following is a specimen of Scull’s flattering allusions 
to his old friend: “You who get two or three thousand dollars 
a year for setting up a slanderous press, and for two or three 


18 Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 2: 75-78. 
19 Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 2:9 n. 
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journeys through the State to sit as a mute on the bench, and 
wear the new cockade, in your drunken frolics through the 
country, can afford to buy a press and hire types, and pay 
under-devils to set types and fetch and carry tales. I cannot 
afford such things. I have no salary, post, or pension.” *° 
Brackenridge retaliated in kind. In 1803 Scull brought suit 
against Israel for libel and, although both sides had been free 
with libelous statements, he won the verdict. Such suits were 
typical features of early nineteenth-century journalism and 
considering that party feeling ran high in Pittsburgh no sur- 
prise need be felt. The next year, the Tree of Liberty ceased 
to exist and the man whom Scull had apostrophized as 
“Citizen HUGH H. BRACKENRIDGE, Jacobin Printer of 
the Tree of Sedition, Blasphemy and Slander” * 
a judgeship in the state supreme court that he had made sure 
of in the days of plenty. 

The Gazette continued to prosper under Scull’s leadership 


retired upon 


until, as age crept over him, the tiller began to slip from his 
hands. In 1818 he retired in favor of his son, John, and 
Morgan Neville. It would be fascinating to follow the 
changes of control of the paper in the succeeding years. The 
McLeans managed it in the twenties, the virile Neville Craig 
in the thirties. He it was who made it a daily on July 30, 
1833. An exponent of personal journalism, he was the sort 
of man who might have drawn the sentence eulogy of Grover 
Cleveland: “We love him for the enemies he has made.” 
Antimasonry was a powerful force in the Pittsburgh of the 
thirties and Craig was actively enrolled under its banners. 
His vigor might well have been enlisted in a better cause. 
He gave way in 1841 to the White régime which, a brief 
interlude excepted, held sway down to the eve of the Civil 
War. 

This discussion has been confined for the most part to per- 
sonalities with the result that other important fields have been 


20 Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 133. 
21 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 6, 1801. 
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ignored — internal improvements, the bank, the tariff, slavery, 
the westward movement, urban and industrial development, 
the aesthetic side of Pittsburgh life. The Gazette could not, 
of course, remain oblivious to these pressing questions of the 
day. But they would lead us far afield. If we understand 
how the Gazette in 1786 entered a field with no competitors, 
yet with no guides, survived the financial vicissitudes that an 
unsubsidized commercial venture on the frontier is heir to, 
and set high standards of craftsmanship, to which in the main 
it has adhered, then we shall have gone a long way toward 
forming a clear picture of this community’s interesting past. 

J. CuTLER ANDREWS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE HISTORICAL TOUR OF 1932 


The inspirational and educational value of visiting the 
scenes of happenings of former days, and of there, in those 
settings, recalling some of the events and developments that 
have made a community or region what it is today was well 
demonstrated by the historical tour conducted jointly by the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh on July 15 and 16 last. 
Not only were those who made the trip helped to see the past 
as a living reality apart from books and documents, but the 
communities visited were in some measure stirred, it is 
believed, to a new appreciation of the importance of preserv- 
ing some of the physical and all possible of the literary remains 
of their own pasts. Moreover the venture — for nothing of 
the sort had ever been attempted in this region on the same 
scale before — served to make more generally known the fact 
that neither of the sponsors is a Pittsburgh institution only, 
and that the historical society, true to its name, takes all 
western Pennsylvania history as its province and welcomes to 
its membership all western Pennsylvanians and others inter- 
ested in that history. And if, as appeared to be the case, all 
concerned had an enjoyable as well as a profitable time, had 
an outing as well as a course in history, the solid benefits will 
last the longer, for even the historically minded are human. 

The objective selected was Erie and the route chosen fol- 
lowed in the main that taken by Washington on his way to 
Fort Le Beeuf in 1753. That historic journey was naturally 
the theme of central interest in this, the Washington bicenten- 
nial year, but in sightseeing and discussions along the way, the 
present-day pilgrims took occasion also, both literally and 
figuratively, to follow other trails and visit other scenes of 
importance in western Pennsylvania history. 
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Upwards of two hundred people, about half of whom went 
all the way, joined the expedition at one or another stage, and 
at some of the stops in the open, hundreds of the local people 
gathered for the exercises. In the motorcade that wound its 
way, under state police escort, up hill and down dale, through 
city streets and along country highways (and, unfortunately, 
into a cul-de-sac or two) en route to Erie, were a bus and pri- 
vate cars varying in number from about twenty to fifty. 

The start was made from the Historical Building in Pitts- 
burgh early in the afternoon of Friday, the fifteenth. The 
heavens seemed inclined to frown upon the undertaking but 
gave up the effort after a shower or two later in the afternoon 
had failed to dampen the enthusiasm though they had retarded 
the progress of the travelers. In keeping with its central aim 
the expedition left the city by way of the Washington Cros- 
sing Bridge, which marks the point where Washington and 
Gist, on their return trip from Fort Le Bceuf, crossed the 
Allegheny River and where the former barely escaped being 
drowned. Then circling around to the west through the 
wooded hills north of the city, the pilgrims headed for 
Ambridge and there, during a half-hour visit at “Old Econ- 
omy,” turned forward the pages of history and dwelt upon 
the memory of that interesting group of German immigrants, 
who, organized on a communal basis as the Harmony Society, 
settled and flourished for a time at Harmony, Pennsylvania, 
in 1805, then at New Harmony, Indiana, in 1815, and finally 
at Economy, now Ambridge, Pennsylvania, in 1825. Under 
the guidance of Mr. John A. Duss and his associates, and 
without payment of the usual admission fee, the visitors were 
shown through the Great House, the center of the old com- 
munity, now maintained as a museum; through the Music 
Hall and the gardens; and into the cool, impressively equipped, 
but otherwise disappointing wine cellar. 

A short distance out of Ambridge, along the Beaver Road, 
the expedition again touched the trail of Washington, this 
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time passing close to the long since obliterated site of Logs- 
town, the Indian village whence Washington struck north 
through the Indian country to the French forts. Here, under 
the guidance of Colonel J. P. Leaf of Rochester, at a point 
by the roadside marked by two monuments, one erected by 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the other by the Fort 
McIntosh Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the travelers paused long enough for a general view, not 
only of the site of Logstown, but also of the adjoining site 
of the military camp, some traces of which are still clearly 
visible, that was established here in 1792 by General Anthony 
Wayne and his “Legion of the United States” in preparation 
for their campaign against the western Indians. 

Continuing down the Ohio, through Baden, Conway, Free- 
dom, and Rochester, under the direction of the Honorable 
Louis E. Graham, United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, the motorcade next stopped at the 


’ 


site of Fort McIntosh in the borough of Beaver. There, in 
a beautifully parked area on a high bluff overlooking the Ohio, 
at a spot marked by the Fort McIntosh Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Mr. Graham spoke briefly 
of the history of the frontier fort located there —a subject 
that he had previously discussed at some length in a paper 
read before the historical society and published in this maga- 
zine. He told how the fort, the first military post of the 
United States established on the “Indian” side of the Ohio, 
was erected by General Lachlan McIntosh in 1778; how it 
was used more or less intermittently for a number of years 
as a center of operations against or negotiations with the 
Indians; and how, when it was finally abandoned in the winter 
of 1790-91, a blockhouse was erected a few miles up the 
Beaver River, in what is now New Brighton, to supply the 


1 See ante, p. 93-119. 
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measure of protection still required there for a time behind 
the advancing frontier. 

Upon leaving Beaver, the expedition circled around through 
New Brighton, past the site of the aforesaid blockhouse and, 
proceeding northeast through Unionville, Zelienople, and 
Harmony, site of the first American settlement of the above- 
mentioned Harmony Society, again picked up the trail of 
Washington and Gist. 

Under the guidance of Dr. C. Hale Sipe of Butler, the 
travelers visited a number of points of special interest in this 
part of the region traversed by Washington and his party. 
Stops were made and explanatory talks given by Dr. Sipe at 
Eidenau, or Harmony Junction, in view of the site of an old 
Indian village supposed by some to have been the “Murther- 
ing Town” mentioned in Washington’s and Gist’s accounts of 
their journey; at the monument erected by the General 
Richard Butler Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, near the highway about three miles northeast of 
Evans City, which calls attention to the supposed spot where 
Washington on his return trip narrowly escaped death at the 
hands of a treacherous Indian; and at Amberson’s Bridge, on 
the Connoquenessing west of the village of the latter name, 
near another of the supposed sites of “Murthering Town.” 
From the latter point the pilgrims turned northward, heading 
for Grove City, the day’s objective, and proceeded by way 
of the old Franklin-Pittsburgh Pike, which for many miles 
follows closely the course taken by Washington over the old 
Indian route known as the Venango Trail. At the borough 
of Prospect, where the citizens turned out en niasse to wel- 
come the visitors — with display of flags and fire apparatus 
and with music by the local band — actual traces of the old 
trail were pointed out by Dr. L. M. Roth, member of a family 
long resident in that community. 

Arriving at Grove City considerably behind schedule, the 
travelers were none the less cordially welcomed at the Penn- 
Grove Hotel by Dr. L. H. Beeler of Grove City College and 
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a large group of leading men and women of the city, and 
without much further delay were ushered into a large banquet 
hall, where upwards of two hundred people, visitors and 
townspeople combined, sat down to a delicious chicken dinner, 
served on flower-bedecked tables, to the accompaniment of 
music from an orchestra under the direction of Mr. Frank 
Campbell. Followed then an interesting program of informal 
talks and of papers and addresses, interspersed with vocal 
duets by the Misses Sarah and Terzah Williamson. Dean 
A. J. Calderwood of Grove City College, introduced as toast- 
master of the evening by Dr. Beeler, opened the program by 
calling on Dr. Homer Henderson, president of the Grove City 
Commercial Club, to give the address of welcome, to which 
Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of the Historical Society ot 
Western Pennsylvania, responded. A number of prominent 
men among the visitors were then informally introduced to 
the company by Dean Calderwood, including, among those 
not mentioned in other connections in this account, Professor 
John A. Lacock, author, historian, and lecturer, of Boston, 
and the Honorable Philip H. Dewey, secretary of internal 
affairs of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. This feature 
of the program was concluded with a special mark of appre- 
ciation for the presence of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, pro- 
fessor emeritus of government of Harvard University, official 
historian of the United States George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, and a native of the county in which Grove 
City is located, who was to speak on a number of the later 
tour programs. To him Dr. Beeler presented, as a token of 
esteem from the people of Grove City and Mercer County and 
in recognition of Dr. Hart’s work in the study and interpre- 
tation of the life and character of the first president, a portrait 
of Washington done on a hand-wrought plaque of pure 
aluminum, which Dr. Hart received in a spirit perhaps best 
suggested by his closing words, uttered with the plaque raised 
and his eyes on the portrait: “George Washington, thou art 
placed upon pure metal because thou hadst a pure soul.” 
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The more formal part of the program comprised two care- 
fully prepared papers, one by Mr. David K. McCarrell, for- 
merly of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, on “The 
Development of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 1845-60,” and 
the other by Dr. Roy H. Johnson of Thiel College, on “The 
Religious Factor in Pioneer Life,” each of which, it is 
expected, will be published in a later number of this magazine, 
and an address by the Reverend John S. Duncan of Grove 
City, on “The Early History of Mercer County.” Dr. Dun- 
can appeared in the role of a “pinch-hitter,” in the absence 
of one of the scheduled speakers, but his genial observations 
on the history of his community were something more than 
a mere “playing of the game.” He spoke of the coming of 
the first settlers to the county toward the close of the eight- 
eenth century; of the Stokely, Robertson, Drane, Tait, Jun- 
kins, and other pioneer families; of the lure of “depreciation” 
and “donation” lands; of the beginnings of agriculture and 
the lumber and iron industries; of the founding of churches 
and schools and newspapers; and of national figures associated 
in various ways with the history of the county —all with a 
wealth of anecdote and apt allusion that imparted a not-to-be- 
recaptured flavor to the discourse. In closing, Dr. Duncan 
paid tribute to the work of the pioneers and expressed the 
hope that we of today may take such pride in the achievements 
of our ancestors as to make ourselves worthy of similar re- 
membrance by our own remote descendants. 

On Saturday the expedition proceeded, with longer runs 
and fewer stops, to Erie, going by way of Franklin, Meadville, 
and Waterford, thus following in the footsteps of Washington 
up the valley of French Creek. 

The trip from Grove City to Franklin was made under the 
guidance of Mr. Loren D. Schoppe, secretary of the Franklin 
Chamber of Commerce. At the Franklin city limits the party 
was met by the drum and bugle corps of the Jesse G. Greer 
Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and escorted into the city. 
The business section and many of the private homes displayed 
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American flags, and in the store windows of a number of the 
merchants were special exhibits of pictures and articles of 
historical interest. After a half-hour tour of the principal 
historic sites in the city, the visitors and a large number of 
the townspeople gathered for a short meeting in the city park, 
in front of a bandstand dressed in patriotic colors and adorned 
with flowers of varieties reminiscent of colonial and revolu- 
tionary days. The Honorable Robert M. Ewing of Pittsburgh, 
president of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, presided, and after the usual exchange of felicita- 
tions, yielded the platform to Mr. Joseph Riesenman, Jr., 
president of the newly organized Franklin Historical Society, 
who presented a paper on “Franklin in the Days of Washing- 
ton,” the greater part of which was published in full in the 
Franklin News-Herald of July 16. Beginning with a plea 
for recognition of the primacy of the Keystone State, includ- 
ing, of course, the western part of it, in scenic beauty, natural 
resources, and industrial development, as well as in richness 
of historical background, the speaker traced the first stages 
of development of the city, from the days of the small Indian 
village last known as Venango, where Washington stopped 
on his way to Fort Le Beeuf, to the formal laying out there, 
in 1795, in the wake of explorer, trader, and soldier, of the 
white man’s town of Franklin. That that development was 
of more than local significance the sites of four different 
fronticr forts within the city limits bear witness, and the 
visitors, having just had a passing view of each of these sites 
under Mr. Riesenman’s guidance, listened with especial interest 
to his account of the building of Fort Machault by the French 
in 1753 and of its destruction and abandonment by them fol- 
lowing the fall of Fort Duquesne in 1758; of the erection 
of Fort Venango by the English in 1760 and of its capture 
and destruction by the Indians in 1763; of the construction 
of Fort Franklin by American soldiers in 1778 and of its 
replacement, in 1796, by the “Old Garrison,” the last bulwark 
needed against a vanishing Indian menace. 
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On the way from Franklin to Meadville a brief, unscheduled 
stop was made at the instance of Mr. Riesenman to note a 
site, the significance of which he expected to explain at a 
later stop. An opening for such explanation did not present 
itself, because the expedition was running increasingly behind 
schedule, and it should now be observed that the site noted 
was that of the burial place of a pioneer, whom death overtook 
in this region in 1777, and whose gravestone, uncovered some 
ten years ago during construction of the Lakes to Sea high- 
way, is now encased in stonework appropriately marked with 
bronze tablets. 

At Meadville the pilgrims were greeted at the public library 
by a large and representative group of citizens, including the 
Honorable John E. Reynolds, chairman of the historical com- 
mittee of the Meadville Library, Art, and Historical Associa- 
tion, and prime mover in preparations for the occasion. 
Because of the shortness of the time, speeches of welcome 
were dispensed with and the visitors were taken at once on a 
tour of the city under the leadership of Mr. Warren P. Norton, 
superintendent of schools, assisted by Boy Scout guides. 
Among the many points of historical interest visited or noted 
in passing, though not in the order here indicated, were the 
sites of a number of early military establishments, including 
those of two eighteenth-century blockhouses, those of two 
wings of the mobilization camp of the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
militia in the War of 1812, and that of the arsenal built at 
a safe distance from Lake Erie in 1816-17; Bentley Hall, 
Allegheny College, built in 1820 and said to be one of the 
finest examples of the colonial style in America; a remaining 
portion of the home of General David Mead, founder of the 
city, and the site of his mill; the places where stood the first 
courthouse erected and the first bank chartered in north- 
western Pennsylvania; and the stopping places of famous 
visitors, such as Audubon and Lafayette. Over part of the 
way through the city, along Water Street, the tourists followed 
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approximately the route taken by Washington through this 
locality. 

Luncheon, arranged for by the Meadville committee, was 
served on the lawn at the Venango Inn, about ten miles out 
on the road to Erie. Fortunately for the success of the tour 
as a whole, but not for all participants at this point, the party 
had by now swelled to such proportions that not all could be 
seated in the open-air dining room at the Inn, and not a few 
accepted with good grace the humbler fare hurriedly provided 
at a lunch counter and restaurant across the road. All had 
an opportunity, however, to hear the greater part, at least, 
of the program that followed the luncheon, a program intended 
to bring into perspective in its entirety the historic route 
over the latter stages of which the pilgrims were about to 
make their way. Dr. William H. Crawford, president 
emeritus of Allegheny College, presided, and first called upon, 
rather than introduced, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart. The latter, 
exercising his prerogative as a distinguished guest and devoted 
student of Washington in the large, touched lightly on the 
subject of “Washington’s Route from Virginia to Venango,” 
broadly outlined the occasion for the mission of the young 
Virginian, spoke of his own and Professor Lacock’s efforts 
to trace Washington’s route northward from Logstown, and 
dwelt forcefully and at some length on the greatness and 
many-sidedness of the character of Washington and of the 
latter’s preeminence or distinction in many roles, including 
those of traveler and frontiersman. Among other things, 
also, Dr. Hart paid his respects to the “debunking” biogra- 
phers, at least one of whose works he said he had found by 
actual count to be full of untrue statements, and observed 
that the best books about Washington are the extensive and 
revealing published diaries and other writings of Washington 
himself. The Honorable John E. Reynolds of Meadville 
concluded the program with an interesting paper on “The 
Venango Trail in the French Creek Valley,” which it is 
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expected will be published in a later number of this magazine. 
Suffice it to say here that the paper gave an intimate descrip- 
tion of the route followed by Washington through this region, 
so far as it has been traced in detail, together with mention 
of other distinguished travelers who passed over it in the 
early days. 

Proceeding then to Waterford, under the guidance of Mrs. 
F. H. Coon, regent of the Fort Le Boeuf Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and a delegation from 
Waterford, the tourists next visited the “Washington Sen- 
tinel,”’ the historic hemlock, owned and cared for by the 
above-mentioned patriotic society, that overlooks the site of 
Fort Le Beeuf and, following this, the bronze statue of Wash- 
ington erected by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
and the citizens of Waterford and neighboring communities 
at the site of the fort itself. Because of the lateness of the 
hour of arrival at Waterford, and of further delay occasioned 
by a traffic tangle at the somewhat isolated Washington hem- 
lock, which was not in a position to entertain all at once the 
unexpectedly large number of cars in line at this point, the 
pilgrims then felt impelled regretfully to forego a full savoring 
of the history and traditions of the site foremost in mind 
so much of the way, and to make all possible speed to Erie, 
whose official escort had waited long and patiently, and where 
many another interesting historic site remained to be seen 
in the short time left before dinner —to say nothing of a 
needed interval of rest and renovation after a rather strenuous 
day. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in making a 
tour of historic sites in Erie, principally along the water front, 
under the guidance of Mr. J. Elmer Reed, secretary of the 
Erie County Historial Society, and of others of a delegation 
that had met the expedition at Waterford. At the foot of 
Parade Street, some time was spent at the site of the French 
fort, Presqu’ Isle, that was built in 1753 as a link in the 
chain of outposts intended, with Le Bceuf, Venango, and 
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Duquesne to the south, to extend French control over the 
Ohio Valley. From this point, about which the city of Erie 
later arose, the pilgrims were conducted to the grounds of the 
Pennsylvania State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, in the north- 
east section of the city, and shown a replica of the blockhouse, 
erected here in 1795, in which General Anthony Wayne died 
while on his way back from his victorious campaigns against 
the western Indians. Returning then to the main harbor 
front, the pilgrims visited or noted in passing a number of 
exceptionally interesting reminders of the operations here of 
the force under Commodore Perry in the War of 1812, in- 
cluding the hull of the flagship Niagara, in her “last port” 
at the foot of State Street, and the sites of the Perry ship- 
yards, warehouses, and fortifications, described in some detail, 
together with other points of interest, in Erie the Historical, 
a leaflet published by the local historical society. Unfortu- 
nately there was not time for the visitors to make the scheduled 
run out to Presqu’ Isle State Park on the peninsula, but the 
bus party and a number of those in private cars made this 
trip the following day before returning to Pittsburgh. 

On Saturday evening, after an informal and thoroughly 
enjoyable dinner at the Reed House, presided over by Mr. 
A. B. Harris, president of the Erie County Historical Society, 
the party assembled at the headquarters of that society in the 
old customs house for the final meeting of the tour. Here, 
after inspecting an interesting historical exhibit especially 
arranged for the occasion, the visitors enjoyed a program of 
addresses and papers enlivened by musical numbers, including 
songs of the days of the War of 1812, sung by Miss Lillian 
Peters, and the Washington bicentennial song, “Father of the 
Land We Love,” sung by Mr. Frederick Phelps. Dr. W. W. 
D. Sones, head of the Erie Center of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, presided, and the address of welcome and the response 
were made, respectively, by the Honorable James P. Rossiter, 
mayor of Erie, and Dr. Solon J. Buck of Pittsburgh. 

The first speaker on the historical program, Dr. C. Hale 
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Sipe, disposed briefly of his announced subject, ‘Early 
Traders of Western Pennsylvania,” lest his great interest in 
it, he said, betray him into talking indefinitely about it, and 
discussed in turn a number of other factors in the develop- 
ment of this region. The speaker noted, however, the coming 
of the first English-speaking traders from the east into the 
wilderness of western Pennsylvania, as early as 1726, on 
the trail of the emigrating Delawares; told something of 
the activities of George Croghan as illustrative of the part 
the trader sometimes played in negotiations for the good will 
of the Indians; and briefly characterized the general run of 
traders, outside of Croghan and his like, as “a lively set,” or, 
quoting Franklin, “the most vicious and abandoned wretches 
in the English nation.” Turning then to other subjects, Dr. 
Sipe quite appropriately dwelt longest on the reasons, known 
now to all too few Pennsylvanians, he said, why Virginia, 
and George Washington as the emissary in 1753 of the gov- 
ernor of that colony, interposed in the affairs of a region now 
so long known as a part of Pennsylvania. In this connection 
the speaker recalled the claim of Virginia to the greater part 
of western Pennsylvania; explained its basis in Indian history ; 
pointed out the advantage taken of it by the Ohio Company, 
a Virginia agency, through a grant of land that included 
much more of western Pennsylvania, Dr. Sipe asserted, than 
the bounds described by most “recognized” historians of the 
United States would indicate; and told something of the 
actual conflict of jurisdictions that arose in this region just 
before the Revolution and continued until Virginia withdrew 
her claim in 1780. 

Mr. J. Elmer Reed then read portions of an interesting 
paper of unknown but apparently capable authorship, pre- 
sented by the reader under the title “The Erie Indians and 
Their Fate.” In it was told the story, or so much of it as 
the writer could piece together from tradition and history or 
by conjecture, of the Erie or “People of the Cat,” whom 
the first white men found occupying a strip of territory along 
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the south side of Lake Erie, and whom the Iroquois wiped 
out, dispersed, or absorbed about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This band of nearly forgotten barbarians, observed 
the writer, scarcely appeared on the scene of history before 
they vanished from sight. “Not a vestige of them, as a 
people, remains,” he continued, “but their fading embank- 
ments, the ashes of their fireplaces, their rude implements of 
stone, and the crumbling bones of their dead . . . alone 
testify to their presence here.” 

The subject of the closing address, “George Washington,” 
gave the speaker, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, something of the 
latitude needed for expression of the wealth of ideas and 
depth of feeling always to be drawn from or aroused in him 
at mention of that name. Beginning with a statement of his 
belief that “the highest function of history is to appreciate 
and understand the outstanding characters,” that “it is the 
character of the men in any community that tells us most 
about that community and people,” and that Washington was 
the most important American of his time and an outstanding 
figure in all history, Dr. Hart spoke eloquently of Washing- 
ton’s achievements, of the many-sidedness of his character, 
and of his superior qualities of mind and heart. He dwelt 
particularly on Washington as a man among men, not a perfect 
man, to be sure, though even in his swearing one likened to 
“an angel from heaven.” “The thing we care most about,” 
said Dr. Hart, “is not his public service: it was his service 
as a man of enormous power, a man of high intelligence, a 
man of unusual instincts of honor and obligation . . . the 
most intellectual writer of his time, and the most copious 
writer of the colonial period.” Particular emphasis, also, was 
laid upon Washington’s importance as a factor in the devel- 
opment of the West. He alone among statesmen of his time, 
said Dr. Hart, was looking forward to the creation of western 
states, not simply provinces or dominions; he was interested 
in the development of the Ohio Valley, in the original settle- 
ment of the Western Reserve, and in the possibilities of 
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regions still farther west. Concluding, Dr. Hart said: 
“There is not in history a character whose mind was more 
directed toward making the country in which he lived a better 
place. The more you know about the development of George 
Washington the more you will see that George Washington 
was a great spirit, that his belief in the West was absolutely 
essential for the development of this community and of 
western Pennsylvania.” 

So ended the two-day pilgrimage. Despite certain short- 
comings in smoothness of operation, the venture had succeeded 
beyond all expectations, and many of those who participated 
expressed the hope that such an expedition might become an 
annual event. If, in the conduct of such tours of other parts 
of western Pennsylvania and the adjoining territory, the same 
measure of hospitality and hearty codperation is received as 
was accorded by the communities already visited, the success 
of future pilgrimages is assured. 


FRANKLIN F. HoLsrook 
HistoricaAL Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
PITTSBURGH 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTER BOOK OF 
JOHN THAW, 1804-1808 


John Thaw, one of Pittsburgh’s pioneer bankers, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1779. Before his removal to Pittsburgh in 
1804 he had spent an active and eventful youth engaged in 
various commercial enterprises. Apprenticed to a Phila- 
delphia shipping merchant, one of his earliest experiences was 
a voyage to the West Indies as supercargo of a vessel, which, 
under the Milan decree of Napoleon, was seized and taken to 
Guadeloupe. He was released, however, and managed to 
return to Philadelphia but only after a trying journey on 
which the entire crew was stricken with yellow fever. After 
this adventure he went into the shipping business for himself. 
He sent the schooner “Experiment” to Senegal with merchan- 
dise but the captain of the vessel made off with the profits of 
the enterprise and Thaw was left in diminished circumstances. 
He accepted employment at this time in the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia. In 1802 he married Elizabeth Thomas 
of Philadelphia. Rather against his inclination the bank sent 
him in 1804 to take the place of chief clerk in the office of 
discount and deposit of the branch bank at Pittsburgh. With 
his wife and small daughter he undertook the “long land 
carriage” over the mountains on September 7 and on Septem- 
ber 14 he wrote to his parents that he had arrived “at this 


1 This letter book of John Thaw, which includes letters dating from 
October 20, 1802, to November 29, 1808, has been loaned to the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania by his grandson, Mr. Benjamin Thaw 
of Pittsburgh. Selections from the letters were read by the director at 
a meeting of the society on March 29, 1932. They have been prepared 
for publication by Mrs. Elisabeth M. Sellers, of the staff of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Ed. 
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place yesterday about 4 P. M. in good health. Eliza stood it 
tolerably well & little Eliza remarkably good.” 

In spite of his unfavorable impressions of Pittsburgh, his 
objections to the society there, and his conviction of the superi- 
ority of Philadelphia, he spent the remaining sixty-one years 
of his life in the town to which he had come in 1804 “after a 
most disagreeable journey.” After the failure of the Bank of 
Pennsylvania in 1817, he served as teller in the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Bank of the United States; in 1833 he became 
cashier, a position which he retained until the expiration of the 
bank’s charier in 1836. The branch established by the Bank 
of Pennsylvania was the first bank in Pittsburgh and John 
Thaw has been called the first practical banker to become a 
permanent resident of Pittsburgh. 

The extracts printed here are from copies made in his letter 
book of letters written to friends and members of his family 
concerning his advent and establishment of a residence in 
Pittsburgh, and they present an enlightening if not a com- 
pletely laudatory account of the city in the early nineteenth 
century. 

E.IsaBETH M. SELLERS 


~ 


To JosepH TuHaw, Washington, D. C 
Puitap* August I2th 1804 

Dear BROTHER 
In my last I Informd you that a vacancy had Occurd in the 
Branch Bank of Pittsburgh, to that place I have been appointed 
& accepted, and altho’ I do not expect to like it as well as Philad’*, 
yet conceive it best to live where the most is to be obtaind. In 
consequence whereof I shall leave this in about 20 days to take 
up my permanent residence there & owing to the long land car- 
riage & that over a mountaneous country I shall be compelld 
to sell my Furniture here at auction what I cannot dispose off 
at private sale — this is the more unfortunate as within three 
months I have purchased the principal part. In your letter to 
Father which came to hand yesterday, you mention you had 
Intended to pay us a visit with Eleanor but was now obliged 
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to defer it and that you wanted to procure Furniture. For this 
I am truly sorry as it would have afforded the only opportunity 
that may offer for at least a number of years to have made 
Eleanor and my Family personally acquainted and would have 
Enabled you probably to have suited yourself with many articles 
of Furniture out of mine, which are of the most fashionable 
& best kind most part new & the mahogany much handsomer 
for 2 or 3 months use. As you are not now comeing but say 
you expect to give orders for Furniture — annexed you have 
a list of some of mine with the prices annexed if any of which 
would suit you, it may answer both our purposes — to this you 
will please give an answer per return of post, as I shall have to 
dispose of the whole in about 10 days. .. . 


List of some articles of Furniture with the prices annexed 
1 large Elegant mahogany Ding Table, new, price . 18 $ 
= . Bedstead staind & varnishd in appear- 
ance like mahogany with rollers & cornishes com- 


ee ee ee ee ee 
8 Chairs a 2 arms) Black & Elegantly gilt, new 
Shop price 2 el die ch Shel ae ee eae 
2 Circular valieaa? Beaureaus onal to new Shop price 
Shop price 24$ea .. . + ee aoe eo 
I mahog’ & satin wood Seceincy (you have seen) 
SE OE NS 6 sk ce ee ere ee oe 
2 mahog’ Card Tables (d°) equal to new Shop price 
30$p'.. F eee de Ss ee 
1 large gilt Look* Glass s (d°) baile te bes . 36 $ 
2 prints, Liberty & Columbus — Shop price 22 2 $ p’ .18$ 
1 Sett mantle ornaments 5 pieces . .. 10 $ 


In addition to which there are many smaller tne which you 
may probably want, such as Venetian Blind— Wire Fender, 
and Irons, Shovel, Tongs &c &c Glass & queens ware 


To JosepH THaw, Washington, D. C. 


Puitap* August 30th 1804 
D‘ BROTHER 
Yours of the 15th was duly rec* & should have reply* sooner — 
but have been waiting an opp” for ship* the Furniture which 
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have now Effected per Sloop Rebecca Capt” Bigalow per Bill 
of Load* Enclosed. . . . The Secretary is in a Box made for the 
purpose & is wrappd in a p" Blankets purchased by Father for 
8$ 

I purchased Russia Matts for the Tables Bedsteads & chairs 
& pack’d them up myself in such a manner as to have little doubt 
of their arriv® without Injury with common care 


I am now living at Fathers as I have sold the remain* part 
of my goods at vendue & have sent my Baggage &c to Pittsburgh 
Ten days since & expected to have followed myself to morrow, 
but have deferd it ’till Friday next, when I shall certainly go 
with my family. I shall carefully continue our correspondence 
after arriv® at Pittsburgh, of which place (after a while) you 
may expect to receive some description, but cannot promise 
you much on the road, as we have to Travel in the mail stage 
seven days steady without respite & with a Family cannot 
promise myself much composed leisure at the Stage Intervals. 
I regret with you our wide separation, particularly before our 
new familys could have a chance of becoming acquainted, neither 
do I expect to find Pittsburgh much to my liking, but deem it 
necessary to reside where there may be a prospect of provideing 
best for an Increas* Family — under this Impression I accepted 
the appointment & with it I expect to remain several years, 
let the situation be agreeagble or not. Please bid Sister Eleanor 
adieu for Eliza & myself & for future prosperity in your 
hymenial state accept the best wishes of Your affectionate 
Brother 


To JONATHAN SMITH, Cashier of the Bank of Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH Septem. 18th 1804 

D* Sir 

I arrived at this place on Thursday last after a most disagree- 
able journey, and have now Enterd on the duties of my station, 
in the fullfilling of which I hope by an assiduous attention to 
the bussiness of the office to merit your future friendship & 
confidence. 

Annexd I beg leave to hand for your approbation an account 
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of Expences Incurr’d by my removal to this place, for the re- 
imbursment of which you will please give the necessary direc- 
tions & oblige 

Bank of Pennsylvania To John Thaw D* for Expences attend*® 
the removal of Self & family from Philad* to Pittsburgh viz 


To Cash p* for packages, Cooper* & port® at Philad* . . $10.90 
p’ Waggoner for carriage of Goods . . . . 75.58 

p’ passages & Baggage per stage . . . . . 54.76 
ee eee ae 
Porterages at Pittsburgh . . .*. . «s .» 75 

171.21 


To BENJAMIN THaw, Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH October Ist 1804 

Dear FATHER 

We arrived here about 3 °Clock on Thursday 13th Ulto after 
traveling seven days over a very rough road. We stop’d the 
first night about 9 miles this side Lancaster. The Stage starts 
every morning about 4 °Clock & goes on ’till 12 before they 
stop for Breakfast, then proceeds on ’till 7 or 8 “Clock for Supper 
& Lodgings — having only two Meals a day during the Journey. 
On the third day say Sunday afternoon we reachd the first 
calld Cove mountain, over which we pass’d that night — next 
followed Sideling hill, Allegheny mountain, Laurel hill, chesnut 
ridge &c being one continued chain of Mountains to go up & 
down for near 4 days Journey, untill within a few Miles of 
this place & even here the country is nothing but hills & valleys — 
going down the mountains especially Laurel hill, we could 
scarcely keep our seats, its so steep & rough that passengers 
generally walk up for the ease of the horses & down for their 
own convenience but we having the child were obliged to bear 
the brunt & that often in very uncomfortable postures when 
she was asleep but found the pillows of great use as cushions. 

We pass’d through a number of fine looking Towns, but from 
Lancaster to the mountains, it was extremely sickly, principally 
with the Fever & Ague scarcely a house escapeing & often whole 
family down at the time & nearly all the waggoners sick on the 
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road, as an Instance the waggoner with my goods took sick & 
hired another man to proceed to this place, he was also attack’d 
& was scarcely able to reach here, but finally arrived 4 days 
after me. Eliza & the child underwent the fatigue of the Journey 
very well, the latter would allways be glad to get out of the 
stage at every stoppage & very loth to get in again. ... Re- 
movals generally takes place here the first of April & the popula- 
tion being equal to the dwelling houses, makes it very difficult 
to get one at this time, and also causes rents to be as high as 
with you. After looking in vain for a suitable house —I have 
taken one near the Bank but in an unfinished state at Eight Dlls 
per month in this I am now living & collecting the necessary 
apparatus for housekeeping — the house not being comfortable 
I intend moveing as soon as I can procure another, have one 
now in view, that will be finished in a few weeks, it is a very 
convenient two story Building, rents at 150 $ & dont expect 
to get one for much less. 

My goods all arrived safe with very little Injury except the 
ill fated chintz & muslin which has got rub’d through very much 
by a bundle of hooks which was carlessly put on the Top after 
the Trunk was stow’d & has so chaffed it, that I fear it will not 
make the curtains. I must defer giving a particular description 
of this place untill better acquainted, from present observations 
it appears a fine Country Town, with tolerable good & cheap 
markets, dear Stores & bad Society, by no means like Philad* 
but in which a person who sees his Interest in it, may make 
oneself contented. 


To JoserH Tuaw, Washington, D. C. 


PittsBuRGH October 8th 1804 
DEAR BROTHER 


Yours of 3rd Ulto was duly rec* as also the payment from 
Father for the Furniture, which I hope safely arrived. We 
have no mahogany here, but a cherry wood that looks nearly as 
well & plenty of Walnut. We have no difficulty in procureing 
Furniture of this at about the Philad* prices & about double for 
crockery and glass ware with which & for the second time in 
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so short a course of house keeping, am I now providing myself. 
Eliza & myself are not yet reconciled to Pittsburgh but naturally 
sigh for our old residence but time is the antidote for this as 
you know from Experience. 

I suppose you are now Settled under your own roof with 
Eleanor to whom remember Eliza & your affectt Brother 


To Cuarces Birp, Philadelphia 


PittsBuRGH October 16th 1804 

D‘ Sir 

I rec* all my goods safe with about 30 $ damage by 
rubing & had I possessed my present knowledge previous to 
sacrificeing my goods at vendue, should have removed every 
thing but wooden Furniture & cast Iron, these being the only 
two articles to be procured here at any thing like Philad" prices 
& there is very little risk in transporting even crockery ware if 
properly packed. Pittsburgh is a fine Country Town, built on 
a narrow point of low land at the confluence of the Monahagala 
& Allegany rivers, surrounded with high hills — posses tolerable 
good & cheap markets, dear stores & bad society the Inhabitants 
being so much Engrossed with political discussions that those 
of oppisite sentiments can hardly think or speak well of each 
other —its a place by no means so Enticeing as Philad* & a 
person comeing from thence should do it under the conviction 
of making money & bettering his circumstances, but not of 
Enjoying the pleasure either of a country or city life. . . . Altho’ 
to be Cashier may be nothing but play to your present Employ — 
yet to be Clerk I assure you is far otherwise, having the whole 
Bussiness to do which you must not judge of by the amt of 
deposits — this being no Criterion between this & other Banks — 
the Bussiness here being so different — for Instance a person 
gets a discount done, he immediately draws the whole proceeds 
out & probably has nothing more to do with the Bank, untill the 
notes comes due, when he brings another note to meet it & 
deposits the amt of the disc‘, in this manner the majority of 
our Bussiness is done, which accounts for our deposits being 
only about 15000 $ when we have upwards of 400 accts open 
in the Ledger & 300 in the C" Book. 
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In addition to which we often have to draw their notes & as 
soon as the discounts is settled are kept busy with other peoples 
Bussiness, in filling up checks for the proceeds of notes &c 
& have a porter who instead of aiding by writing in checks &c is 
not competent to write a receipt for his own wages. 

In fact it requires my whole attention so much that were I 
inclined to go into any other Bussiness, I could not devote to 
it any of the Bank hours. But there is not that opening for 
Bussiness here you might Imagine, there is already an over- 
stock of Storekeepers & to carry on advantageously its necessary 
to go to Philad* or Baltimore once or twice a year to lay in 
goods. As for speculation there is no chance, landed property 
being already monopolized by monied men & held at very high 
prices . . . as my letter is now sufficiently lengthy I shall close 
by requesting you to remember me to all our friends. 


To Captain WILLIAM Paut, Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH October 28th 1804 
D* Sir 


Permit me now to advise whenever you write to any one per 
post never to make two pieces of paper of a letter when one is 
sufficient, as with the one to me altho’ totally blank on one side 
you enclosed in another blank, for which I had to pay double 
postage 3 s which you can refund when you receive this, as its 
allways customary for a person to pay the postage of Letters 
when on Bussiness entirely their own. 


To Benjamin Tuaw, Philadelphia 


PiTTsBURGH October 28th 1804 
Dear FATHER 
. . There are a vast number of Shops here which so divides 
the Bussiness as to make it necessary for them to have great 
profits to make up for want of numerous sales — of course shall 
find it most my Interest to send to Philad* for my supplies 
Annexd I give you some prices of this place which will enable 
you to form some oppinion of liveing here. _ Pittsburgh is situ- 
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ated at the confluence of the Monohagela & Allegany rivers 
they joining & forming the Ohio to the West —is built on a 
point of low land or river Bottom which extend several hundred 
yards from the rivers, the remainder of the country is high & 
uneven ground abounding with Coal. The houses about 4 or 
500 in number are generally two stories high—the old ones 
principally Log the new Brick. The streets strait & narrow 
but not paved & of course extremely muddy has a good court 
& market house the latter is plentifully supplied at this season 
of the year. 

Its population I suppose is about 2000 who are so distracted 
with politics that they can hardly think or speak well of each 
other of oppisite sentiments— which divides them into two 
grand divisions & these are again divided into subdivisions by 
family pride & distinction, which combined makes Society bad 
& Social Intercourse worse. Its a capital country Town for a 
new comer to get immediately supplied with every necessary 
for housekeeping — hav* Joiners, Chairmakers &c. 

We have no mahogany but wild cherry nearly equal to look 
at & about Philad* prices, also Winsor Chairs, but no so good, 
here is very little chance of doing Bussiness — Storekeepers 
being already sufficiently plenty & no room for speculation, the 
Town & neighbour* Land being engrossed by monied men & 
held at very high prices leting in some places at 3 $ per foot 
ground rent. 

The Bank* here gives me sufficient Employ & requires my con- 
stant attention from g to 3 °Clock having the whole Bussiness 
to do—no part of it being attached to the Cashier, excepting 
the correspondence. We have heard but once from you since 
our arrival, but receive the newspapers regular, of which there 
is a vast number comes to this place, for receiv them every 
Monday & Thursday Evening we have a general muster at the 
Post Office & after each one geting a supply we retire home 
& converse with Philad* during the Evening. 

This place is very healthy & we keep ours well. 

Flour in Bbls none — corn at market 3 @ 3.50 per hundred 
Corn price when plenty of water — about 1.50 @ 2.50 
Pork, Beef, veal & mutton 4 @ 4% per lb 
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Fowls 18 @ 25/100 per p" 
Ducks 33 @ 40/100 a 
Sutter 13 @ 20/100 per Ib 
Eggs 11° per dz 
Potatoes 3 s per Bus 
Apples 25/ @ 30/100 Bus 
Sugar home made 12 @ 16/100 per Ib 
muscov® . 20 @ 25/100 
loaf . . 34 @ 38/100 ¥ 
Pee « 2 oe Se 6 es 
Molasses S H 2 §$ per gll 
Spirits & Brandy 3 @ 4 $ gill 
Dry Goods 10 @ 4o per Ct on Philad* prices 
Crockery Ware 50 @ 100 per Ct D® 
Fire Wood all kinds one price 2 $ per Cord delivered at 
Coal superior to Brittish 514° per Bus ; the door 


To Joun McKnicut, Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH December 4th 1804 
D* Sir 

In compliance with your request I now write from a place 
which from its situation & small Extent does not give scope for 
many new occurences, added to which Society is so divided by 
political animosity & family pride & distinction (for you must 
know the greater part are generals, colonels & other dignified 
Titles) that causes each one to move as the stars in their own 
circles, without molesting each other, excepting now & then 
with a spurious spark. In our Shop I find plenty of Bussiness 
as you may suppose from the following description of pro- 
ceedings. 

On Wednesday the first thing I tell over my cash, then post 
cash & checks & Examine, Enter from 30 to 50 notes in discount 
Book as many in note Book, pay & receive money during the 
day then ballance, go to posting again & make out the statements. 

On Thursday enter Notes that comes in too late for Wednesday 
& extend discounts, draw peoples checks for paying notes &c &c 
& when leisure offers settle Books of which we have about 400. 
Our Cashier & Directors are far from being friendly, the 
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consequence is we never have the pleasure of even the Presi- 
dents company excepting discount days, & the Porter appointed 
by them & the Cashier also differing, renders my situation very 
delicate & obliges me to observe a cautious Conduct by no means 
agreeable — these circumstances had determined me never to 
notice any thing that might pass untill Monday last an occurence 
took place which from its nature & Effect obliged me to Interfere 
& Inform the President as an Officer of the Institution. 

The consequence was, he called an Extra meeting of the 
directors & they passed a resolution for appointing a committee 
to enquire into the circumstance & take testimony on oath. This 
day the committee met & summoned me to give Testimony. The 
following is the substance of my qualification. 

On Saturday morning there appearing a deficiency of Five 
Dollars in a parcell of Silver rec* by M*‘ Cecil the porter the 
day before & the same appearing on my statement in the Evening 
I mentioned the circumstance to the Cashier & porter. 

On Monday morning the porter shewd me a paper stateing 
to be an account of the Silver from the person who lodged 
it & say*® the deficiency was not in the Silver rec* by him. I 
replied it evidently was, but it being of no consequence to say 
no more on the subject M"* Wilson the Cashier at that moment 
comeing into Bank told M* Cecil it certainly was in the receipts 
& to hold his Tongue as it was of no consequence. M" C 
replied he would not hold his Tongue but that he would speak 
& have his right M" W again told M* C to hold his Tongue 
or he would put him out of the Bank. MT" C said he would not 
hold his Tongue and then Ensued an altercation of harsh 
Language between M' W & C which I do not recollect the 
precise words, but M* W called M* C a damnd old Rascall & 
M* C calied M‘ W a damnd young Rascal. M* W & C being 
both much Irritated M*" W approached towards M*’ C & 
threatened to put him out of the Bank. M"* C drew his fist up 
& said if M' W offerd to touch him he would give M’ W a 
plump, they both still useing harsh language met each other & 
Blows ensued, when I step’d between & parted them. Being 
much agitated & find* the Bank* Bussiness could not be attended 
to, from a sence of duty I immediately Informed the President 
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of the Bank of this disagreeable Transaction. This occur- 
ence (which you no doubt will think a curious one) commenced 
about 9 °Clock & continued about 20 minutes & prevented the 
Bank being opend at the proper time. The combatants were 
dealing out Blows with their utmost Exertions when I stepd be- 
tween to prevent it & no doubt would have learnt who was the 
strongest man but for my Interference. In a country Town 
like this such circumstances are not kept secret long, and you 
must think with me, that it wont reflect much Credit on the 
Institution, to have it said it was not open’d for Bussiness, as - 
the Cashier & porter were fighting. 

What the report of the Committee to the Board will be or in 
what manner they will proceed in this Bussiness, next Thursday 
will probably determine. We have just sent you down a good 
quantity of Sundries & all our gold, the latter no doubt will be 
acceptable. 

How do you come on in the old Shop — have you many Specie 
Expeditions or is it more abundant than formerly. 

This place will not pick up many Dlls unless the U. S. Officers 
should bring it. We pay Two & receive 1 [?] —if this should 
continue long I suppose we wont send you so many sundries, 
as we now give Specie for any Notes & pay no gold the very 
reverse of your practice. We have plenty & good markets, so 
as to Enjoy good Eating if nothing else. With my best respects 
to my old Shop mates 


To BENJAMIN THAw, Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH Janu’ 3Ist 1805 

DEAR FATHER 

Our Winter here has been uncommonly severe, the 
Monohagela has been frozen over but some warm & rainy 
weather caused a fresh which raised the Waters 20 feet perpen- 
dicular in two days time & the force of the Current soon broke the 
Ice & carried it away. The current runing one way soon lowers 
the water during the fresh we had a ship launched & there is 
two more on the stocks, to go down the river, but once down, 
we have no such thing as comeing back. This is a dull hole 
especially at this Season of the year. We are in good health 
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To BENJAMIN THaw, Philadelphia 


PiTTsBURGH November 19th 1808 

DEAR FATHER 

I now Enclose you two Certificates of my Twelve shares of 
Philadelphia Bank stock, which I wish you to have sold for what 
they will bring, and for the proceeds remit me a check of the 
Bank of Pennsylvania on the Bank at this place, it is necessary 
if possible for me to receive it by the 16th December, on which 
day I have to pay it at the court. As I deem it proper for you 
to be acquainted with the reason of this urgency and what I am 
doing at this distance from my parents I have to Inform you, 
that this day I have purchased at Sheriffs sale, a new two story 
Brick House standing on one of the most improveing streets in 
Pittsburgh 20 ft front by 32 ft deep, the lot 63 ft in depth with 
a 4 ft alley leading into 3d st passing the adjoining corner house 
fronting Wood st. This house, cost the person (now dead) who 
built it, about 2500 $ and the Lots adjoining of same size and 
value are let at Two Dlls per foot. My purchase was 1305 Dils 
clear of all Incumbrances, and about 3 or 400 $ will put it in 
compleat repair. I mean to remove to it in April, when in lieu 
of paying as I now do 150 $ per annm, will stand at a rent of 
the Interest of about 1700 $ and the property will be Improve- 
ing in value, as it is now universally considered very cheap 
Wood street is the handsomest in the place, it is now paved from 
the river up to 3rd st and the next square on which my house 
stands will be done next year. I have rec* no letter since yours 
per M" Beelen, the cloathes & carpet arrived in good order, the 
latter is much admired 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Historical Scholarship in America, Needs and Opportunities. 
A Report by the Committee of the American Historical 
Association on the Planning of Research. (New York, Ray 
Long & Richard E. Smith, Inc., 1932. ix, 146 p.) 


This little book may be described as an introduction to the 
profession of historical study as practiced in the United States, 
and it should be read by everyone who is in any way interested 
in that profession, including the donors of funds, the adminis- 
trators of graduate schools, the deans of colleges, the heads of 
history departments, professors, instructors, the candidates for 
advanced degrees, and even undergraduate students. For its 
passages, which present the views of such leaders of the pro- 
fession as Arthur M. Schlesinger, Charles W. David, Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, and John D. Hicks, to name only the chairmen of 
the several conferences held under the auspices of the committee, 
offer to the reader a diagnosis of the ills that afflict the profession 
and a great number of recommendations for its improvement. 

Among the ills that afflict the profession the committee stresses 
the lack of rigor in study and examinations, the relatively little 
attention paid to the training of students in historical methods, the 
notorious deficiency in language equipment of candidates for 
advanced degrees and the lack of enforcement of existing lan- 
guage requirements, the inadequate training of historical scholars 
in allied fields and auxiliary sciences, the excessive emphasis 
upon the compilation of factual materials in arid monographs, 
and the generally poor quality of historical writing. Indeed, 
except for the laborious research for facts, the committee finds 
little to commend in American historical scholarship; it appears 
to be narrow in interest, unenlightened by intellectual under- 
standing, and uninspired in aim. The circumstances which pro- 
duce these unsatisfactory conditions arise in the methods of 
graduate instruction and in the state of materials for research. 
Too many graduate students remain too long under the tutelage 
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of one faculty, and often they are exploited rather than trained 
by its members. The paucity of materials in certain fields, the 
lack of satisfactory check lists for scattered materials, and the 
tendency for professors and students to follow along hackneyed 
lines of study combine to lower the quality of research. The 
most pressing difficulty before students and professors alike is 
the lack of funds. It prevents students from securing a thorough 
training, particularly in so far as that training can be received 
only by studying under scholars at different universities and 
colleges. The lack of funds circumscribes the activities of 
established scholars in various ways. It prevents them from 
undertaking significant large-scale researches, forcing them to 
produce articles that do little more than keep their names on 
the pages of the professional journals. It holds back construc- 
tive programs for gathering, cataloguing, and publishing mate- 
rials. And it makes difficult the publication of any study which 
cannot be made commercially profitable. 

The recommendations of the committee and its several divi- 
sions follow along the lines marked out by this diagnosis. The 
scholars in the field of ancient and classical history desire the 
formation of well-rounded collections of materials in all impor- 
tant libraries ; they ask for the publication of all papyri as quickly 
as possible. Bound by the traditions of classical studies, they 
fear to adopt points of view arising in such newer fields as 
sociology and anthropology; on the other hand, they are partic- 
ularly interested in economic history. The medieval historians 
also are wary of generalizations having an origin in newer points 
of view; they desire the large-scale reproduction of documentary 
materials. The historians of modern Europe deplore the lack 
of interest in social history; disagreeing with their colleagues in 
the ancient and medieval fields, they set forth a list of possible 
researches that may be undertaken in the light of new points of 
view. The American historians also point to neglected fields 
of research and call for the compilation of guides and the collec- 
tion of materials to make possible the exploration of such fields. 
The committee looks to the improvement of training in methods, 
in allied fields, and in language equipment, for the intellectual 
betterment of the profession. 
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On the technical side of the profession, the committee’s recom- 
mendations are twofold, first, in regard to materials, and second, 
with respect to the ways and means of study. The committee 
asks for the formation of union catalogues of the larger libraries, 
the making of a union check list of newspaper files, the compila- 
tion of calendars of materials for American history in the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, Portugal, and South American coun- 
tries as well as of those materials which are necessary for 
research in social and intellectual history, the development of a 
national library plan, and the training of archivists and curators. 
The better utilization of these technical materials may be secured, 
it is the belief of the committee, by rigorously excluding mediocre 
students from the graduate school, by providing more fellow- 
ships for first-year graduate students and larger stipends for 
traveling fellows, by accepting more freely credits earned under 
different faculties, and by exchanging professors more frequently 
among the better faculties. Publication difficulties must be met 
by securing funds that will make possible the production of 
researches that cannot be exploited commercially ; scholars in all 
fields agree that there is a particular need for a monograph 
series that will present studies too large for the journals and too 
small for the book market. 

At this critical moment in the life of American educational 
institutions when everywhere measures of retrenchment are the 
order of the day, it would seem that the administrative officers 
of colleges and departments might find some guidance in this 
diagnosis and these recommendations of the committee, so that 
economy may be made to contribute to the improvement of his- 
torical studies. 


University of Pittsburgh Rate E, TURNER 


The Epic of America. By James Trustow ApAMs. (Boston, 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1931. viii, 433 p.  Illustra- 
tions. ) 


When a book on American history holds a place for months 
as one of the six best sellers in the non-fiction group, it would 
seem that the interest of the American people in their past has 
increased or the author has produced a remarkable book. 
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Perhaps both explanations are true. Mr. Adams is one of the 
very few people who combine great literary ability with genuine 
historical scholarship. He has written, not an outline history 
of the United States, but a vivid and unified interpretation of 
the development of the American people. His book is not politi- 
cal history, though politics are not left out; it is not economic 
history, though economic activities have a large part in it; it is 
just history in the broadest sense of the word. The effort is 
made to survey all the significant aspects of the American past 
and to note their manifestations in the different sections of the 
country. Of western Pennsylvania interest, for example, are 
references to ship building on the upper Ohio, emigration through 
Pittsburgh, the Cumberland Road, transportation from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh, the early oil industry, the railroad strikes 
of 1877, the new immigration, industrial disturbances in the 
steel industry, and the career of Andrew Carnegie. There is 
little space of course for detailed exposition or narration, but 
the multitudinous incidents and events, ideas and personalities 
are woven into a unified interpretation by relating them to “that 
American dream of a better, richer, and happier life for all our 
citizens of every rank which is the greatest contribution we have 
yet made to the thought and welfare of the world.” 

The average reader of this book doubtless looks upon it as 
wholly the work of its distinguished author, but a few may 
realize that it is the product of the labors of the hundreds of 
scholars who have been engaged during the last half century in 
collecting, preserving, and making available the records of the 
past, in ferreting out the facts of American history from these 
records, and in presenting and interpreting them in monographs 
and comprehensive histories. Anyone familiar with American 
historiography can readily discover in the book evidences of the 
influence not only of such leading historians as Turner, Osgood, 
Channing, and Rhodes, but also of obscure writers of doctoral 
dissertations that are never read except by other historians. 
This is not to the discredit of the author of course. No one 
man can write a history of the United States from the sources. 
The author of such a book is fortunate if he has done original 
research, as Mr. Adams has, in some phases of his subject. For 
the rest he must rely upon the work of others, and the quality 
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of the result will depend upon the extent and quality of such 
work and the care with which he makes his selections. Mr. 
Adams’ interpretations are his own of course, and few scholars 
will agree with all of them; the book contains some minor errors 
of fact, as a result perhaps of following careless guides; but it 
is much nearer to the truth and the whole truth than it could 
have been if it had been written a generation ago. If one of 
the objects of history is to enable a people to understand itself, 
then the production and widespread reading of such books as 
this one and the Beards’ Rise of American Civilization would 
seem to be the culmination of the historical process. Not every 
worker in the field of history can write such books, but even the 
most humble of them may make his contribution to the edifice 
of knowledge upon which they rest. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey SoLon J. Buck 


The Penns of Pennsylvania and England. By ARTHUR PoUND. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. xx, 349 p. 
Illustrations. ) 


As its title indicates, this book is not a biography of William 
Penn only, but of the family of which he was the most eminent 
representative. The Penn cycle begins in 1642 when William 
Penn, the admiral, first came into prominence, and closes with 
the death of the Reverend Thomas Gordon Penn in 1869, when 
the male line became extinct. Somewhat more than half the 
space is given to William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania; 
about a hundred pages are devoted to his father, the admiral; 
and the remaining fifty pages are taken up with a description 
of the later members of the family, none of whom rose to 
distinction. 

Mr. Pound’s book does not pretend to be a work based upon 
laborious research into the sources, or even upon a very wide 
use of the secondary materials available. It adds nothing to our 
knowledge of either Admiral Penn or of his distinguished son, 
though it sums up in convenient form the main facts relating 
to them and their descendants. Nor does it make any special 
contribution to an understanding of conditions in colonial Penn- 
sylvania by way of additional facts or new interpretation. It is 
a book for the general reader rather than for the scholar. 
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Nevertheless we are glad to have this book. It contains a 
good deal of solid information presented in an interesting fashion, 
and it is very readable. It is printed in attractive form and is 
free from typographical errors. While it brings out no new 
facts about William Penn and the founding of Pennsylvania, it 
gives more information about other members of the Penn family 
than is readily available elsewhere. This aspect of the book 
constitutes its chief value, and alone amply justifies its publication. 


Pennsylvania State College WAYLAND F, DUNAWAY 


History of the United States. By Asa Eart Martin, Ph.D., 
professor of American history in the Pennsylvania State 
College. In two volumes. (Boston, Ginn and Company, 
€1928, C1931. xi, 806 p.; xi, 811 p. Maps.) 


Here is a “modern” organization of the history of the United 
States in a textbook for college students. It is practical in its 
implication that the peculiar factors which have made the United 
States what it is today have largely been introduced in compara- 
tively recent years. The application of the chronological measure 
reveals the allotment of space to the period before 1865 to be 
nine pages per year; from the Civil War through the Spanish- 
American War, eleven pages per year; and since the Spanish- 
American War, thirteen pages per year. The author does not 
assume, however, that the subjects of English expansion, colonial 
development, institutional origins, and the winning of independ- 
ence shall be omitted from the college course; these two volumes 
are intended for the second and third parts of a three-part course. 
There are several textbooks devoted to the colonial period and 
the winning of independence. 

The author does not choose to be “the first by whom the new 
is tried, nor yet the last to cast the old aside.” There is no 
startling innovation in the treatment of the material. It is still 
practical in the refusal to surrender the sound logical — and 
pedagogical — principle that the best unifying element for a work 





or a course of this kind is to be found in the national problems 
which have interested the people in general. The work is not an 
account of the social and economic development of the United 
States nor a history of American life; it is a narrative of the 
national evolution as a political organism largely in terms of the 
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social and economic factors that have determined its course. 
Separate chapters are devoted to topical treatment of the more 
important social, economic, and cultural movements. The author 
is quite objective in his attitude. His personal opinions and 
interpretations are suggested by the selection and arrangement 
of material rather than stated explicitly. 

The literary form of the work is quite satisfactory. The 
narrative throughout is enlivened by well-chosen and often new 
illustrative material drawn from the author’s long experience in 
teaching and extensive research. The general reader as well as 
the college student would read with pleasure and profit. Both 
might suggest, however, that the brevity of many of the sections 
into which the chapters are divided interferes somewhat with 
the unity and continuity of the narrative. The work is free from 
obvious factual errors. Statements and interpretations at which 
the reviewer might be inclined to cavil deal generally with ques- 
tions on which there might be an honest difference of opinion. 

Twenty-six maps in the first volume and eighteen in the second 
add to the value of the work. A limited number of illustrative 
and explanatory footnotes are included. The reviewer would 
choose to have more of the very useful tables of which there 
are a few in footnotes. Each volume has an adequate index. 
Good selections of works for additional reading, arranged accord- 
ing to the chapters of the text, are at the end of each volume. 
The volumes are well-bound, and well-printed on a good quality 
paper, with very few obvious typographical errors. 


University of Pittsburgh WILu1aM J. MARTIN 


The Treaty of Fort Stanwix, 1784. By Henry S. MANLEY. 
(Rome, New York, Rome Sentinel Company, 1932. 126 p.) 


The author and publishers of this book are of Rome, New 
York, in which the ruins of old Fort Stanwix are still to be 
found. The book is therefore a local enterprise inspired by 
local pride. The Treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1784 was, however, 
of vastly greater significance to students of American history 
in general than to the citizens of Rome or the state of New York. 
Seldom has the local historian risen so admirably to the larger 
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Situation involved in his subject. This work should stand at 
once as a rebuke to those who have lost themselves in purely 
local historical work and as an example for future workers to 
emulate. The fact that the author has arrived independently 
at an interpretation of England’s failure at the close of the 
Revolution to evacuate the border posts coinciding with that of 
the most recent discoveries by professional historians should 
afford him much gratification. 

The book is based upon research in the primary sources, 
including the Canadian archives at Ottawa, the papers of the 
Continental Congress, the official archives of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and the unpublished papers of such men as George 
Washington, Philip Schuyler, James Duane, Arthur Lee, and 
others. In one respect, indeed, the author has done too well, 
because he proceeded on the assumption that “the Haldimand 
Papers have never been printed.” This would be interesting 
news to those acquainted with the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Collections, where a large portion of the papers have been 
published. He has neglected, however, to consult the papers of 
Timothy Pickering and the Brant manuscripts and papers per- 
taining to the frontier wars in the Draper collection at Madison. 
There are materials in all of these dealing with the Treaty of 
Fort Stanwix. Pickering made notes from the journal of the 
commissioners which include interesting comments as well as 
notes on proceedings on the closing days of the treaty not found 
elsewhere. These omissions, however, probably do not materially 
affect the pattern and essential contributions of the work. 

The volume is indispensable to an understanding of the history 
of western Pennsylvania from 1783 to 1795. The treaty, in 
which commissioners appointed by the executive of Pennsylvania 
took part, accomplished the cession of Indian lands by the Six 
Nations that cleared the commonwealth of all remaining Indian 
claims to her territory —claims that had covered about one- 
fourth of the area of the state. The Seneca were thus deprived 
of their lands in Pennsylvania. Their subsequent efforts to 
retain their hunting rights, their attempts to effect the nullifica- 
tion or revision of the treaty as a fraud, and their use of this 
issue to embarrass the Americans in their warfare with the 
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western Indians from 1790 to 1795, form a vitally important 
closing chapter to the history of Indian affairs in Pennsylvania. 

Although many of the quotations are too long and insufficiently 
digested and the chapters are too short and too numerous, the 
book is very usable. It is for the most part well annotated; 
there is a descriptive bibliography and a helpful index. 


RANDOLPH C. DowNeEs 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 


The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge. By 
CLraupE Mitton NeEwLin, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
English, Michigan State College. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1932. vi, 328 p.) 


This literary biography of Judge Brackenridge is an outgrowth 
of historical activity in western Pennsylvania. Some years ago 
the author, who was at that time an instructor in English in the 
University of Pittsburgh, participated in a seminar in history 
conducted at that institution on the career of Brackenridge. 
From this seminar evolved a number of papers that were read 
before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 
31, 1927, and were afterwards published in volume 10 of the 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIstToricaAL MAGAZINE. Mr. Newlin’s 
own contribution to this symposium was entitled “Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, Writer.” 

The subject of this book was a prominent leader in western 
Pennsylvania for approximately the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century. Born in Scotland in 1748 and brought to 
York County, Pennsylvania, at the age of five, Brackenridge 
spent his youth in a typical Scotch-Irish community. He was 
graduated from Princeton University, taught school, studied 
theology, served as a chaplain in the Revolutionary army, and 
published a magazine for a year, all before 1780, when he was 
admitted to the bar in the Philadelphia court of common pleas. 
The following year he transferred his activities to Pittsburgh, 
where for twenty years he was prominent in law, literary pur- 
suits, and the strifes of parties and the press. After establishing 
himself in the legal profession, he served in the state legislature 
for a single term beginning in 1786. His course from 1786 to 
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1796 was difficult, not altogether consistent, and at times unsatis- 
factory to himself and his biographer. Politically, Brackenridge 
satisfied neither Federalists nor Republicans. In the Whiskey 
Insurrection he alienated himself from the agents of the Federal 
government as well as from those who resisted the excise. But 
the rising tide of Jeffersonian Democracy brought him again to 
political prominence and, after aiding in the election of Governor 
McKean, he was appointed a justice of the state supreme court 
in 1799, a position which he filled with satisfaction for many 
years. 

His legal and political ability were matched, perhaps surpassed, 
by his literary ability. From his Princeton days, verse, news- 
paper articles, essays, and books came from his pen. Many of 
the poems were in Scottish dialect. Most of them, many of the 
essays, and one notable novel, Modern Chivalry, a four-volume 
work, were written in a satirical vein, ridiculing political and 
literary opponents. For the most part, he showed himself an 
apt disciple of the Roman satirist, Lucian. His /ncidents of the 
Insurrection in the Western Parts of Pennsylvania, was an 
apology for his own part in the Whiskey Insurrection. 

Professor Newlin has followed the conventional plan of a 
literary biography in the preparation of his book. Naturally, 
much attention is devoted to Brackenridge’s writings. A gener- 
ous incorporation of his poems and excerpts from his /ncidents 
of the Insurrection and from Modern Chivalry enables the 
reader to appreciate his literary ability and political philosophy. 
The style of the biography is lucid, concise, unpretentious, and 
notably free from structural errors. 

From the standpoint of historical criticism, the work is less 
satisfactory. First of all, a more complete treatment of the 
social and economic phases of western Pennsylvania would have 
added to the interpretation of the political situation. Secondly, 
a few, but only a few, historical inaccuracies appear. The name 
of Colonel Croghan is spelled Groghan three times on a single 
page (p. 62). Again, the statement (p. 62) that Washington 
purchased lands to the south and west of Pittsburgh from 
Croghan is at variance with the conclusion of A. T. Volwiler, in 
George Croghan and the Westward Movement (p. 291-293), 
who portrays Croghan’s disappointment in his failure to sell 
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those lands to Washington. Thirdly, although a wealth of docu- 
mentary material was used in the preparation of the work, as 
the extended bibliography attests, the use of the documents may 
be criticized in some instances, especially in the chapter relative 
to the Whiskey Insurrection. That chapter is based almost 
exclusively upon Brackenridge’s own book. Only twice is cita- 
tion made of William Findley’s well-known History of the In- 
surrection, and there is not a single reference in the chapter to 
indicate the use of the “Papers Relating to What Is Known as 
the Whiskey Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania,” in volume 
4 of the second series of the Pennsylvania Archives. In addition, 
it is a dangerous practice for the author to assert that a parti- 
cular issue of a newspaper, which he did not find, is not extant 
(p. 199 n.). It is apparent that the author’s treatment of Brack- 
enridge’s literary achievements is superior to his historical inter- 
pretations, but the work as a whole is interesting, reliable, and 
extremely valuable to all interested in western Pennsylvania. 


University of Pittsburgh RussELL J. FERGUSON 


Turnpikes: A Study of the Toll Road Movement in the Middle 
Atlantic States and Maryland. By JoserH AusTIN Dur- 
RENBERGER, professor of history, The Georgia State Womans 
College at Valdosta. (Valdosta, Georgia, privately printed, 
1931. 188 p.) 


This book opens with a rapid survey of roads in the colonies 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, then 
plunges into the origin, rise, ascendancy, and decline of toll roads 
between 1792 and approximately 1875. The major part of the 
treatment, however, deals with the so-called turnpike era, 
1800-1830, and with the succeeding battle between toll roads (in 
the forms of stone- and plank-surfaced roads) and those newer 
agencies of transportation, canals and railroads. The author 
admits that toll roads were unprofitable as business enterprises 
but rightly points out that they “rendered their greatest service 
by speeding up traffic and by reducing the hazards of travel.” 
In addition they enhanced the values of land and produce, and 
stimulated the growth of industry and population. 

While the study is of turnpikes in general rather than of 
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specific roads the author mentions a number of important high- 
ways that served western Pennsylvania, connecting Pittsburgh 
with Erie and Philadelphia and with Baltimore by way of the 
National Road. Moreover the treatment is such that it is of 
value to the student of transportation in any part of the region 
covered. It is interesting to note from these pages that turnpikes 
continued in service in the southwestern portion of Pennsylvania 
for years after they had declined in other parts of the state, as 
a result largely of the difficulty of constructing canals and rail- 
ways over the rough terrain. 

Turnpikes is a thorough piece of work, soundly based on pains- 
taking research, and written clearly and fluently, but with a 
notable absence of humor or color. The author was within his 
rights in excluding the human factors, but their inclusion would 
certainly have increased the readability, popularity, and usefulness 
of his book. Nevertheless Professor Durrenberger deserves well 
of the profession for an able, compact, and businesslike summary 
of the economic side of one of the great phases of the history 
of American transportation. 

LELAND D. BALDWIN 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 


With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851: The Diary and 
Sketches of Frank Blackwell Mayer (Narratives and Docu- 
ments, vol. 1). Edited with an introduction and notes by 
BeRTHA L. HEILBRON, assistant editor, Minnesota Historical 
Society. (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1932. 
xii, 214 p. Illustrations.) 


This volume presents an artist’s journal of a trip by stage and 
boat from Baltimore to Minnesota in 1851, his impressions of 
the Indian village of Kaposia and of Fort Snelling, and a vivid 
portrayal of Indian life amid events at Traverse des Sioux, where 
a government land treaty was in process of negotiation. The 
artist was Frank Blackwell Mayer, a young man in his early 
twenties, who made the journey into the West to find subjects 
for his talent that would be “peculiarly illustrative of the history 
of his own country.” His diary, with selections from his sketch 
book, is here reproduced. 
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By word and drawing the author depicts the country through 
which he traveled. The thoroughly readable narrative evidences 
vigorous descriptive powers, which, in terms unusually apt and 
fresh, are brought to bear on a variety of material — scenery, 
people, customs, incidents. The author seems aware throughout 
of the documentary importance of his observations and while 
this consciousness occasionally makes for stiffness in an already 
too haphazard style, in his sketches it is expressed in a regard 
for authentic detail that lends weight to their historical value. 
There is much simple decorative merit in his drawing and the 
portraits in particular have a pleasing vitality. Both sketches 
and text will be of especial interest to anyone concerned with 
the customs and dress of the Indian and the mode of life and 
social usages of the period. 

Though the setting of the book lies largely in the Middle West, 
material of specific western Pennsylvania interest is to be found 
in the first chapter, where Mayer records his journey “down 
the Ohio to Cincinnati.” Of the inhabitants of Pittsburgh he 
says that they were occupied “in the Sysiphian labour of keeping 
themselves clean — & altho’ the majority seem long since to have 
relinquished the task as hopeless.” The crafts on the Monon- 
gahela are “a combination of improved chicken coops & tea- 
kettles” but the scenery is “elegant.” From Laurel Hill the artist 
records that he “looked down into forests unmutilated by the 
hand of man.” It is to be regretted that there are no sketches 
to supplement his impressions of this region. 

The explanatory footnotes and the well-planned introduction 
to the diary add to its value to the reader and the merit of the 
book as a whole is augmented by its attractive format and careful 
make-up. The volume is the first of a new series of Minnesota 
Historical Society publications entitled Narratives and Docu- 
ments, the underlying purposes of which are stated in the preface. 
It is an interesting indication of what can be done in the way 
of bringing out volumes in “attractive and popular, though inex- 
pensive, form.” 

E.LIsaBETH M. SELLERS 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
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The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration: A Study of 
Immigrant Churches. By Grorce M. STEPHENSON, associate 
professor of history, University of Minnesota. (Minnea- 
polis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1932. viii, 542 p. 
Illustrations. ) 


The appearance of Professor Stephenson’s study has been 
awaited with high expectation by scholars who are in touch with 
what is being done in the field of immigration history. Those 
expectations have not been disappointed. In the copious foot- 
notes and the impressive bibliography there is ample evidence 
of the author’s thoroughness and industry. In every chapter 
there is proof of the understanding that comes only with fullness 
of knowledge. With certain details the student of general 
Swedish history might be inclined to differ. Thus it would 
seem that Professor Stephenson accords rather more importance 
to the work of George Scott, the Wesleyan pastor in Stockholm 
(1830-42), than is clearly demonstrable, especially in the field 
of the temperance movement. It is probably a mere slip that 
the krona is mentioned as the currency of Sweden as early as 
the eighteen fifties (p. 18); it was not adopted until 1873. The 
author’s preference for the revivalistic, pietistic dissenters is a 
trifle too obvious, and occasionally results in some injustice to 
the state church. It is no doubt largely due to the nature of the 
sources used that his language sometimes becomes rather apos- 
tolic, smacking of the pulpit and the religious journals, but it 
creates an impression of incongruity in a sober historical treatise. 
The word “insignia” (p. 389) is plural in number, never singular. 

There is much in Professor Stephenson’s book that should be 
stimulating to the student of local history and suggestive of 
sound methods of procedure. Thus, for example, his analysis 
of the religious history of Sweden in the nineteenth century 
(chapters I-10) accomplishes the absolutely essential task of 
describing the religious background of the departing emigrant. 
No study of racial groups in western Pennsylvania should begin 
in New York, or Pittsburgh; it should begin in Poland, or in 
Italy, or in Czecho-Slovakia. As Stephenson does with the 
Swedes in the Middle West (chapters 11-30), so should the 
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student of western Pennsylvanian history discover how the 
European cultural heritage of immigrant groups has been modi- 
fied by transplantation to American soil, and how that heritage 
has operated to determine their adjustment to the new environ- 
ment. The truly historical process of Americanization is not 
the superficial “assimilation” represented by the adoption of a 
mixed jargon and of football enthusiasms, but the reciprocal 
reactions upon one another of two distinct types of civilization. 
Stephenson’s book should certainly be recommended to every 
student who prepares to enter this large phase of American 
history. 


University of Pittsburgh B. J. Hovpe 


























SOCIETY AND SURVEY ACTIVITIES 


The society has lost two members by deaths not previously 
reported — those of John S. McCormick of Pittsburgh, on June 
25, and of Miss Marion Young of Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Six new aluminum frame exhibition cases, three of the wall 
type and three of the table type, have recently been installed in 
the museum, and much progress has been made in cataloguing 
the museum collections, hanging pictures, arranging exhibits, and 
providing descriptive labels. 


A series of radio talks on the work of the society and the 
survey is being given at 9:00 P. M. on the first Saturday in each 
month over station KOV as part of its “Pittsburgh Today” pro- 
gram. The first of these talks was given by Dr. Buck on Sep- 
tember 3 on “Interpreting Pittsburgh Through Its Past.” On 
October 1, Mr. Field spoke on “Acquiring Materials for Research 
in Western Pennsylvania History.” 


Four members of the staff attended the Pennsylvania Historical 
Convention at State College, September 15-18. Dr. Buck gave 
the response for the society to the address of welcome at the 
opening session and spoke at another session on “Local History 
as a Field for Scientific Research,” Dr. Downes read a paper on 
“Indian Affairs in the Upper Ohio Valley during the Revolution,” 
and Mr. Field read one on “Some Materials for Local Research 
and How to Find Them.” Mr. Holbrook installed at the conven- 
tion an exhibit illustrative of the activities and collections of the 
society and the survey. 


Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, research associate on the staff of the 
survey, gave an address on “Washington in Western Pennsyl- 
vania” at the annual home-coming exercises on September 24 of 
the Lebanon Church in Mifflin Township south of Pittsburgh. 


At the Washington bicentennial exercises of the Presbytery of 
Kittanning, held in Bethel Church near Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
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on September 13, the society was represented by its president, 
the Honorable Robert M. Ewing, who delivered an address on 
“Washington and Western Pennsylvania.” 


Members of the staff of the survey are engaged in research 
on topics as follows: Russell J. Ferguson, “Western Pennsylvania 
Politics, 1788-1824”; Randolph C. Downes, “Indian Affairs of 
the Upper Ohio Valley, 1774-95”; Leland D. Baldwin, “Trans- 
portation in Western Pennsylvania.” Mr. Baldwin is also con- 
tinuing the cataloguing of the society’s library; Alston G. Field 
is compiling a bibliography of newspapers of western Pennsyl- 
vania; and Franklin F, Holbrook is making an inventory of the 
manuscript collections of the society. 


Dr. Alfred P. James, research associate on the staff of the 
survey for 1931-32, spent the summer in England and France 
searching for and listing material on the early history of western 
Pennsylvania and returned in September with an extensive col- 
lection of notes, which will be of great value in prosecuting the 
work of the survey. 


The society has published for the author a book entitled The 
Marquis Duquesne, Sieur de Menneville, Founder of the City of 
Pittsburgh by Charles W. Dahlinger (116 p.). It is a reprint, 
with an index, of the study published in three parts in the previ- 
ous issues of this volume of the WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA His- 
TORICAL MaGaziNe. A few copies, bound in paper, are available 
for sale by the society at one dollar. 


Among visitors who used the society’s collections for research 
purposes recently were Mr. Archibald D. Turnbull of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of Cornell 
University, and Miss Ida M. Tarbell of New York. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


The Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
through a special committee composed of Dr. William F. Conner, 
the Reverend William L. Wilkenson, and Mr. George H. Alex- 
ander, has placed indefinitely on deposit with the society, in the 
latter’s specially equipped, fireproof building, the extensive files 
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of its publications formerly kept in the office of the now discon- 
tinued Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, official organ of the con- 
ference. There are thus made more readily available for 
research the following sources of information, invaluable not 
only to the student of church history but to workers in the 
general field of western Pennsylvania history: a practically com- 
plete file of bound volumes of the Advocate, for a time known 
as the Pittsburgh Conference Journal, from its founding in 1833 
to 1930; twelve volumes of the Minutes of the conference, 
1854-1930; and two volumes of published manuals for the years 
1889 and 1825-1928 respectively. Bound in with the files of 
the Advocate for 1840-43 are single contemporary issues of a 
number of Pittsburgh newspapers, and in the volume for 1857-59 
is included an 1856 map of the city. 


Through the concerted efforts of members and friends of the 
Polish Historical Committee, associated with the society and the 
survey in assembling materials relating to the “New Immigra- 
tion,” the nucleus of a noteworthy Polish-American collection 
has taken form. At a recent meeting, members of the committee 
came laden with quantities of all manner of materials drawn 
from their own possessions or collected from others. Among 
the more important single items or groups of materials so 
assembled may be noted: a history of the Polish press in America 
and other recently published works of the author and donor, Mr. 
Stanislaw Osada of Pittsburgh; published letters and other writ- 
ings of another contributor, the Reverend Waclaw Kruszka of 
Milwaukee; a copy of Miecislaus Haiman’s recently published 
Poland and the Revolutionary War, presented by the publisher, 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, Chicago; a file of 
Pittsburczanin, The Polish Daily Pittsburgher, for the years 1925- 
1930 inclusive, from the editor, Mr. V. L. Alski; and bound 
volumes of Sokol Polski (Polish Falcon) for the years 1916, 
I9IQ-1925, and 1928-1931, received from Mr. Frank J. Kloso- 
wicz of Pittsburgh, national secretary of the Polish Falcons of 
America. In addition there are: a considerable collection of 
pamphlets, programs, special numbers of periodicals and news- 
papers, and other printed matter relating to dedications, anniver- 
Saries, conventions, and other events and activities of the past 
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twenty or thirty years of special interest to the Polish people 
of the region; a small group of manuscripts, including letters 
and papers of the period of the World War; photographs; and 
museum objects, such as the uniform of a Polish army nurse 
and an old membership badge of a Polish fraternal society. 
Most of the collection was contributed or assembled by members 
of the committee, including the chairman, Mr. Alski; the secre- 
tary, Mr. Florian B. Starzynski; and Miss Aurelia Sumeracka, 
but acknowledgment of individual contributions made through 
them or directly is also due the Reverend St. R. Labujewski of 
Ambridge, and Mrs. Honorata Wolowska, Mrs. Rozalja Zmud- 
zinska, Miss Victoria Wajertow and family, Mr. J. Kadlewicz, 
Mrs. Wladyslawa Zalewska, Mrs. Helena Jozwiak, Mrs. Wero- 
nika Ronezka, and Mrs. Ludwika Wieczorkowska of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Géza Kende of Cleveland, editor of Szabadsag, has added 
to the Hungarian collection a number of rare, if not unique, 
copies of early Hungarian newspapers published in the United 
States, and a photograph of a scene at the dedication of the First 
Magyar Presbyterian Church at Rossiter, Pennsylvania, in 1908. 
Among the newspapers are included the second number of 
Magyar Amerika, a short-lived Hungarian weekly started in New 
York in 1879, and several of the first issues of Amerikai 
Nemzetér, published fortnightly in New York beginning in 1884. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Donald H. Baum and other 
officials of the Mackintosh-Hemphill Company of Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of rolling-mill machinery and a lineal descendant 
of the first foundry established in Pittsburgh, the society has 
received a number of items of importance to the student of the 
iron industry. These include two letter books of Kingsland, 
Lightner & Co., of the period 1827-35; a letter book of Bollman 
& Garrison, of the years 1847-54; and copies of Pioneering, 
Engineering, and Building, an illustrated, advertising and his- 
torical pamphlet published by the Mackintosh-Hemphill Com- 
pany in 1924 in celebration of “over one hundred and twenty 
years of service.” 


No man played a more important part in the history of western 
Pennsylvania during the early years of British occupation — 
from 1758 to 1765 — than Colonel Henry Bouquet. Fortunately 
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his voluminous papers, consisting mainly of letter books and 
letters received, were preserved, and they have for many years 
been in the British Museum. Recently the Library of Congress 
has been getting photostats of these papers, and these photostats 
are being borrowed, one volume at a time, for copying. Care- 
fully collated transcripts have already been made of the material 
of western Pennsylvania interest — some three hundred docu- 
ments dating from 1759 to 1761 — in the volumes designated as 
Additional Manuscripts, 21638, 21646, and 21647. 


Records of the Dolly Madison Chapter, United States Daugh- 
ters of 1812, on permanent deposit with the society were recently 
augmented by the regent, Mrs. J. George Kahl, through the 
filing here of a number of record books and papers of officers 
of the chapter in the period 1913-21. 


Several notebooks and papers of Alexander McBride, master 
laboratorian at Allegheny Arsenal before and during the Civil 
War, and a designer and maker of fireworks, have been entrusted 
to the society’s keeping by his son, Mr. Daniel A. McBride of 
Pittsburgh. 


Events in the early history of western Pennsylvania and in 
the life of General Arthur St. Clair associated with a point on 
the cld Forbes road between Ligonier and Youngstown, in West- 
moreland County, were recently recounted by Mr. John Ihlder 
in a paper entitled “St. Clair Hollow; a Footnote to History,” 
a copy of which has been presented to the society by the author. 


In pursuance of a special project for locating, reproducing, 
and combining in a single series copies of all available issues 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette, the first newspaper published west 
of the Alleghenies, from its establishment in 1786 through the 
year 1800 at least, the society and the survey have secured photo- 
stats of some seventy of the issues of the Gazette in the years 
1794 to 1798, from originals in the Pennsylvania State Library, 
the library of the University of Chicago, and the library of the 
New York Historical Society. 


To Mr. William H. Sims of Pittsburgh the society is indebted 
for the gift of some two hundred odd numbers of Pittsburgh 
and other newspapers recording events of special national or 
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local significance in the years 1881 to 1901. Among the more 
unusual items included are several numbers of Gilhooleys Etch- 
ings, a weekly started in 1883 to promote the inauguration in 
Pittsburgh the following year of “the Mardi Gras Festival of the 
world.” 


Through the courtesy of the Honorable Philip H. Dewey, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 
the society has received a blue print of a large-scale map of 
“Braddock’s Military Road through Pennsylvania, 1755,” com- 
piled in the department from the original surveys remaining on 
file there; and a copy of the Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny 
County, which was constructed from records on file in the depart- 
ment and surveys made on the ground and was published by the 
department about 1914. The atlas contains fifty-one plates show- 
ing the original surveys of land with the names of the claimants 
and patentees in the various subdivisions of the county. 


Mr. James R. Mellon has presented a volume of Letters (211 
p.), consisting of correspondence between himself and his 
parents, Judge Thomas and Mrs. Sarah Jane Negley Mellon, 
mostly in the period 1862-64. During these years Mr. Mellon was 
first a student at Jefferson College in Canonsburg and then 
a clerk in a law office in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. From there 
he made a business trip to Leavenworth, Kansas, before return- 
ing to his home in Pittsburgh. The book was privately printed 
and the preface is dated May, 1928. Mr. Mellon has also pre- 
sented a photostatic copy of his “Reminiscences of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church from 1850 to 1870,” the original of 
which was deposited in the corner stone of the new building 
being erected in Pittsburgh; a copper hoop taken from a powder 
barrel brought to Fort Ligonier with the Forbes expedition in 
1758; and a stirrup found in the mountains near Ligonier. 


A distinct addition to the library, received as a gift from Dr. 
C. Hale Sipe of Butler, is a copy of Gerberding’s Life and Letters 
of W. A. Passavant, D.D. (sixth edition, The Young Lutheran 
Co., Greenville, Pa., 1906). Dr. Passavant, a native of western 
Pennsylvania and a leader in the Lutheran Church, introduced 
the order of Protestant deaconesses into America, and “planned 
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and prayed orphanages, hospitals, colleges, theological seminaries, 
and countless churches into existence,” including the Passavant 
Hospital in Pittsburgh. 


To Mr. Thomas Mellon II the society is indebted for a copy 
of the London edition (1809) of Thomas Ashe’s Travels in 
America, performed in the year 1806, for the purpose of explor- 
ing the rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, 
and ascertaining the produce and condition of their banks and 
vicinity. 

Among materials acquired in connection with the recent his- 
torical tour may be noted small blue-print maps of the sites of 
Logstown and Wayne’s military camp, near Ambridge, prepared 
for the tourists by Colonel J. P. Leaf of Rochester on the basis 
of maps in Bausman’s History of Beaver County; and a pamph- 
let, presented to the society by Dr. John S. Duncan of Grove 
City, containing an illustrated History of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Mercer, Pennsylvania, 1804-1914, compiled in 1915 
by the donor, then pastor of that church. 


Two important files of historical society publications recently 
acquired are seventeen volumes of Proceedings of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society and eleven volumes of Publica- 
tions of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 


Recent additions to the library by purchase include: History 
of the Presbytery of Erie, by Samuel J. M. Eaton (New York, 
1868) ; Dedicatory Services of the New Edifice of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, of Pittsburgh, Penn’a., with Some Account 
of the History of the Church (Pittsburgh, 1869); The Pic- 
turesque Ohio, a Historical Monograph, by C. M. Clark (Cincin- 
nati, 1887) ; From the Hudson to the Ohio, a Region of Historic, 
Romantic and Scenic Interest, and Other Sketches, by William 
B. Wilson (1902); Pennsylvania History Told by Contempo- 
raries, by Asa E. Martin and Hiram H. Shenk (New York, 
1925); The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the 
Secretaries of State, 1763-1775, edited by Clarence E. Carter 
(New Haven, 1931) ; and The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, by Claude M. Newlin (Princeton, 1932). 
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Copies of the topographic maps of areas in western Pennsyl- 
vania published by the United States Geological Survey have 
been acquired by purchase., The maps, which cover about two- 
thirds of the western half of the state, are on the scale of one 
mile to the inch and show in detail not only natural but also 
cultural features such as roads, railroads, gas and oil wells, 
mines, coke ovens, churches, schools, and other buildings. 


Miss Edith G. Cole of Pittsburgh has presented an interesting 
and varied collection of articles and materials representative of 
domestic and personal usages and styles of Civil War and other 
bygone days, including furniture, such as a mahogany work 
table, ornamental work boxes, a firebasket, a small chair, and 
child’s dishes; a silver watch, a gold locket, a jet chain, and 
other jewelry; costumes, laces, slippers, and other articles of 
clothing ; autograph albums, daguerreotypes, and an ambrotype; 
a crystallized spike from the Northern Pacific Railroad; and 
miscellaneous printed matter, including a number of theater 
programs, librettos, banquet menus, and odd numbers of old 
Pittsburgh newspapers. 


Mr. Charles L. Armor of Laughlintown, to whom the society 
is indebted for many of the old-time western Pennsylvania imple- 
ments and articles in its museum collections, recently presented 
a number of additional objects of exceptional interest, including 
a stagecoach sign, a “dough box,” and a fully equipped schnitzel- 
bank or shoemaker’s bench. 


The society is indebted to Mr. and Mrs. George S. Fisher of 
Finleyville for the gift of a varied collection consisting for the 
most part of Indian relics and artifacts, such as skulls, bone 
fragments, arrow points, potsherds, and clay pipes, unearthed 
in western Pennsylvania. 


To the collection of mementos of the Civil War has been added 
a small artillery harness bell, the gift of Mrs. Mary K. Stoupe 
of Pittsburgh. 


Among interesting museum objects temporarily entrusted to 
the society’s keeping may be noted: a handsome colonial side- 
board purchased in Philadelphia by General James O’Hara and 
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brought over the mountains by him in 1783, received from 
Mr. Arthur M. Scully of Pittsburgh; a Civil War army 
revolver, from Mrs. George Kallock of Pittsburgh; a miniature 
and a number of daguerreotypes and ambrotypes, from Mrs. 
Fulton R. and Miss Ilka M. Stotler of Pittsburgh; and an 
officer’s epaulets and sash of the wars of 1812 and 1846, a glass 
powderhorn from the McKee works, Pittsburgh, and a tea tile, 
relic of the Johnstown flood, from Miss Mary P. Lemmer of 
Pittsburgh. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


The Pennsylvania Historical Convention held at State College 
September 15, 16, and 17 under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies and the Pennsylvania State 
Historical Commission was attended by over a hundred people 
from all parts of the state. The program included addresses on 
projects in Pennsylvania history and archeology, illustrated 
lectures, papers on historical subjects, and discussions of the 
problems of historical societies and teachers of history. At a 
business session those in attendance voted to constitute them- 
selves “The Pennsylvania Historical Association”; elected as 
temporary officers, the Honorable Boyd Hamilton, president, Dr. 
Roy F. Nichols, vice president, and Dr. Paul W. Gates, secretary ; 
and directed the president to appoint a committee to draft a con- 
stitution and to make arrangements for another convention, at 
which the organization will be completed. 


The Virginia Historical Society celebrated its centennial on 
December 29, 1931. It is interesting to note that the principal 
address on this occasion was delivered by a New Englander, Dr. 
Charles M. Andrews of Yale University. This address, entitled 
“Virginia’s Place in Colonial History” is published in the July 
number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 


A group of official papers relating to the construction of the 
Cumberland Road has recently been acquired by the Library of 
Congress from the United States War Department. 


The fourth volume of Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer’s History of 
the United States since the Civil War (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. 743 p.) covers the period 1878-88. Of 
the eight chapters in the volume, five are essentially political 
history written from the point of view of the national govern- 
ment, one is a long monograph on “The Chinese,” and the other 
two are surveys of social and economic conditions and develop- 
ments in “The New South” and “In the West.” It is to be 
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regretted that a similar survey was not included for the rest of 
the country. About the only material of specific western Penn- 
sylvania interest in the volume is the account of the railway 
strikes and riots of 1877 (p. 13-19). 


“Washington and the Western Fronts, 1753-1795” is the title 
of an address by Frederic L. Paxson in the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society for January, 1932. 


The first volume of the Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for 1930 (Washington, 1931) contains an 
extensive “List of Manuscript Collections in the Library of Con- 
gress to July, 1932,” compiled by Curtis W. Garrison. 


“Teaching History by Museum Methods,” is the title of a 
suggestive illustrated article by Arthur C. Parker of the Museum 
of Arts and Sciences at Rochester, New York, in New York 
History for July. 


Volume 7, for 1931, of the Abstracts of Theses published by 
the University of Pittsburgh contains abstracts of doctoral dis- 
sertations on “Internal Improvements in Northwestern Virginia, 
A Study of State Policy Prior to the Civil War,” by I. F. 
Boughter, and “The Development and Control of State Support 
of Education in Pennsylvania,” by Claude Mitchell. Among 
masters’ theses abstracted in the volume are: “A Study of the 
Pittsburgh Office of the Bureau of Employment in Pennsylvania,” 
by Wesley C. Bender; “Jeremiah S. Black as Attorney General 
in Buchanan’s Cabinet,” by Alston G. Field; “Colonel Daniel 
Brodhead,” by Elizabeth M. Fullerton; “Salt on the Frontier,” 
by Mary R. Hoge; “The Establishment of the Associate, 
Reformed, and Associate Reformed Churches in Western Penn- 
sylvania,” by Marybelle Pierce; “James Wilson, A Study in 
Portraits,” by Anna M. Quattrocchi; “General James O’Hara — 
Pittsburgh’s First Captain of Industry,” by Eulalia C. Schramm; 
“The Life of William Wilkins,” by S. E. Slick; “Pioneer Women 
of Western Pennsylvania,” by Mary M. Sterrett; “Trends in 
Commercial Entertainment in Pittsburgh as Reflected in the 
Advertising in Pittsburgh Newspapers (1790-1860),” by Alfred 
M. Lee; and “The Development of Summer Playgrounds in 
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Pittsburgh,” by Gwendolyn G. Woodin. The theses themselves 
are available in the university library and copies of most of them 
are in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


“Explore Pennsylvania” is the title of an historical map pre- 
pared by the Greater Pennsylvania Council assisted by the state 
departments of forests and waters, highways, and public instruc- 
tion and published by the state department of property and 
supplies. Pictorially indicated on it are historic shrines, scenic 
views, state forest parks, and other points of interest. The 
council has also prepared a state bulletin entitled The Decline of 
the Bituminous Coal Industry in Pennsylvania (Soft Coal Bul- 
letin No. I. 20 p.) and a significant study, with thirty-eight 
charts, of state population entitled Population Trends: A Study 
of Pennsylvania Population Basic to State Planning (64 p.). 


An illustrated pamphlet entitled 4 Memoir of Western Penn- 
sylvania Classical and Scientific Institute (Mount Pleasant, 1932. 
36 p.) contains a sketch of the history of the institute in the form 
of a report to the board of trustees by Byron Melville Loar, 
president of the board. 


An address on “John McMillan: The Apostle of the Gospel 
and Presbyterianism in Western Pennsylvania,” by the Reverend 
Clarence Edward Macartney, is published in the September num- 
ber of the Journal of the Department of History (Presbyterian 
Historical Society) of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
In the same issue appears the first installment of a contribution 
by Professor Gaius J. Slosser of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary entitled “Concerning the Life and Work of the Rev. John 
McMillan, D.D.” This consists of a notebook of Mr. D. M. 
Bennett of Bridgeville containing notes on the life of Dr. 
McMillan and including an article on the “Early History of 
Western Pennsylvania.” 


Jane Grey Swisshelm and her Saturday Visiter, which was 
published in Pittsburgh from 1848 to 1857, are discussed at some 
length in an article on “Reform Periodicals and Female Re- 
formers, 1830-1860,” by Bertha-Monica Stearns, in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review for July. The author quotes from several 
issues of the paper of 1850 and 1851, copies of which are to be 
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found in the library of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


“Conrad Weiser’s Inventory,” by J. Bennett Nolan, in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography for July, sum- 
marizes the interesting information about the famous interpreter 
to be found in the inventory of his property made after his 
death in 1760 and now in the archives of the register’s office 
of Berks County. A facsimile of the beginning of the inventory 
accompanies the article. 


My Story (New York, c1931. 583 p.), the autobiography of 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, a former Pittsburgher, affords interest- 
ing glimpses of Pittsburgh and Allegheny in the nineties and the 
early twentieth century. The narrative includes a description 
of life in the old Homeopathic Hospital. 


A mound containing forty-nine skeletons has recently been 
excavated on Pollack’s Hill, near Elrama, Washington County, 
by workers under the direction of Mr. George S. Fisher of 
Finleyville. According to Mr. Fisher the discovery of the 
skeletal remains and of the many implements and relics found 
with them indicates the existence of Indian mound builders in 
Pennsylvania ten thousand years ago. On October 12 the skele- 
tons were removed to the state museum at Harrisburg by Mr. 
Donald A. Cadzow, archeologist of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission. 


A group of Indian weapons and implements collected in western 
Pennsylvania by Mr. S. H. Spargo of Pittsburgh and owned by 
him is described in an article in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette for 
August 31. 


Several important memorials in honor of George Washington 
have recently been dedicated as part of the general celebration 
of the Washington bicentennial in western Pennsylvania. The 
progress of the project of the Fort Necessity Memorial Asso- 
ciation for the development of the site of Fort Necessity, ten 
miles east of Uniontown, was marked on July 3 and 4 by the 
dedication of the reconstructed fort, a museum for the preserva- 
tion of relics, and other historical monuments. The August 
number of the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine 
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contains an account of the exercises and the address made by 
Mrs. Russell William Magna, president general of the national 
society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. A marker 
erected by the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania at Washington’s Rocks, the 
site of Washington’s encounter with French forces under Jumon- 
ville, was dedicated on July 17. The site of Fort Le Beoeuf at 
Waterford was dedicated as a memorial on August I0 by the 
national society of the Daughters of the American Colonists. 
The program included an address by Mrs. John Laidlaw Buel, 
president of the society, and the presentation and acceptance of 
gifts included in the memorial. 


In celebration of George Washington’s journey down the Ohio 
River in 1770, the Ohio and West Virginia bicentennial com- 
missions have arranged a river pageant beginning on October 21 
north of East Liverpool, Ohio, and continuing to Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia. With appropriate ceremonies at those places 
at which Washington stopped, a party of men will reénact his 
trip down the river. 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the destruction 
of Hannastown, located one mile from the present city of Han- 
nastown, was celebrated on July 14 on the site of the pioneer 
village, which was burned by Indians under Guyasuta in 1782. 


In observance of the Washington bicentennial the Brashear 
Settlement Camp of Pittsburgh presented at the Zelienople 
Orphans’ Home on July 23 a benefit performance of a pageant 
entitled ‘“Washington’s Escape,” a dramatized portrayal, by 
Lester Ramon Mohr, of George Washington’s encounter with 
an Indian on his return from Venango in 1753. 


The one hundredth anniversary of Saxonburg was observed 
by a seven-day festival, beginning on July 31. An historical 
pageant, a community concert, and a “Pioneers’ Parade” were 
features of the celebration. Special religious services were held 
in tribute to John A. Roebling, German founder of the city. 


At Freedom, Pennsylvania, a five-day centennial celebration, 
which included the presentation of an historical pageant, displays 
of colonial relics, and reunions of old residents, terminated on 
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August 24. The celebration served to arouse interest in the 
history of the city, “one of the leading ship-building centers of the 
Ohio Valley.” 


On September 5 a bronze tablet, dedicated to General Edward 
Hand in memory of the Hand Hospital, founded by him for the 
use of Federal troops in 1778, was unveiled at Crafton, Penn- 
sylvania. The ceremonies were under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Committee of Crafton in conjunction with 
the Chartiers Valley Society of the Shrine of the American 
Revolution. An historical address was made by Dr. C. Hale 
Sipe. 


Under the auspices of the civic committees of Jefferson Town- 
ship, West Elizabeth Borough, and the city of Clairton, the rede- 
dication of Lobb’s Cemetery, between West Elizabeth and Elrama 
on the Calamity Hollow Road, took place on September I1. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Richard T. Wiley of Elizabeth and 
Mr. J. Burnett Abraham, burgess of West Elizabeth, enough 
interest in the old cemetery, used as a burial ground since the 
Revolution, has recently been aroused to provide for its restora- 
tion. An address on the history of the region, made by Mr. 
Wiley at the dedication ceremony, is printed in full in the 
Clairton Progress for September 15. 


Elaborate plans are being formed for the observance next 
spring of the centennial of the incorporation of Freeport. Mem- 
bers of forty-two borough groups are represented in the organi- 
zation in charge of the celebration. 














